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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF INSURANCE 


bring 
your 
life 


business 


GUARANTEED 


COST 


ees eee 


Businessmen are realizing more and more that life insur- 
And Travelers 
business life policies have particular appeal for these men, 


ance can solve many business problems. 


for The Travelers guarantees total premium costs with no 
element of uncertainty. This is the businesslike approach 


appreciated by businessmen. 


When you focus attention on business prospects you'll 





be no stranger, for The Travelers is well known through 
national advertising in leading magazines, including those 
read most by businessmen. You'll find, too, that Travelers 
sales aids and promotional materials help in making the 
selling job easier. 

See your Travelers Life Manager or General Agent for full 
information on Travelers Business Life contracts. He’s as 
near as your telephone. 


The Good T hings in Life are Guaranteed 
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LIVING INSURANCE IN ACTION 


: The Man from Equitable who helped to send 53 children to college 


During a dull evening not too many months ago, The 
Man from Equitable was browsing through his files. 
To his surprise, he found that 53 boys and girls were 
going to college as a direct result of Equitable policies 
he had sold their fathers. 

Then he recalled what his agency manager had said 
a long time ago. A good income is important, of course, 
but being The Man from Equitable is far more than 
just.a livelihood. It’s a way of life that brings satisfac- 
tions which money alone can't buy. 

The satisfaction of knowing that 53 boys and girls 
were getting a good education. The satisfaction of tak- 


ing an active part in community activities, from Boy 
Scouts to Big Brother. The satisfaction of being looked 
up to wherever he went — and getting a friendly smile 
from people he barely knew. 

It’s good, he thought, to be The Man from Equitable. 


Living Insurance 
by Equitable, New York 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S., 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 




















12% 


of all agents contracted are still ac- 
tively representing United Services 
and averaging $880,000 of new paid 


business each, per year. 


UNITED SERYICES 
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1625 EYE STREET. N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 














UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
* 
Concord, New Hampshire 


For complete information, write 
H. V. STAEHLE, JR., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres. 
United Life, | White St. 
STATES SERVED: Conn., Del., D. C., La., Me., Md., Mass., 
Mich., N. H., N. J., N. C., Ohio, Pa., R. I, S. C., Vt., Va. 








life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
































%. Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-1956 
eS eres $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 21% 
February ....... 2,826 3,358 3,707 10% 
ee 3,479 3,830 4,612 20% 
| OS 3,235 3,691 4,208 14%, 
AE ae 3,338 3,608 4,543 26% 
2 ee 3,189 4,026 4,344 i. 
BN <ctnisa dx ook 3,202 3,560 4,251 19% 
Total seven months $21,895 $26,982 $29,327 9% 
a 2,993 3,674 
September ..... 3,005 3,746 
October ........ 3,124 3,710 
November ...... 10,325** 4,598 
December ...... 4,141 5,857 
ee $45,483* $48,777** 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
SORUBTY 6.660100 $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 12% 
February ....... 1,878 2,204 2,626 19%, 
EE ocx cue 2:408 2.792 3,046 9% 
GE skacatecen 2,215 2,507 2,875 15% 
ere 2,148 2,585 2,986 16% 
0 Se 2,221 2,759 2,928 7% 
EN Saas aaa 2,058 2,416 2,853 18% 
Total seven months $14,694 $17,440 $19,735 13% 
Te 2,076 2,577 
September ..... 2,000 2,362 
GGBEE  isiscais 2,147 2,586 
November ...... 2,307 2,765 
December ...... 2,503 2,903 
ee $25,727* $30,696 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 

January ........ $438 $516 $450 —I3% 
February ....... 538 544 524 4%, 
BAGEGR .cncicaices 589 590 587 —I% 
ia cnwcks 562 517 527 2% 
eRe 596 581 581 0%, 
CS re ee ee 543 570 538 —|I% 
eae 510 505 503 
Total seven months $3,776 $3,728 $3,652 —2% 
rr 536 540 
September ..... 525 561 
October .......% 587 571 
November ...... 546 549 
December ...... 498 Si 
re $6,468 $6,627 

TOTAL GROUP SALES 
Jenuery ........ $422 $374 $822} 120% 
February ....... 410 610 557 —9%, 
_ eenranen 482 448 979 119%, 
BN cccccanna. 458 667 806 21%, 
Ee 594 442 976 121% 
ena 425 697 878 25%, 
OE igo hat as 634 639 895 40°, 
Total seven months $3,425 $5,814 $5,940 2% 
WE 63d 5060.6 381 557 
September ..... 480 823 
October ........ 390 553 
November ...... 7at2"° 1,284 
December ...... 1,140 2,443 
re ee $13,288**  $11,454** 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

** These monthly figures include Federal Employees Group Life amountin 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to origina 
1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 

Laem Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 





Best’s Insurance News 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 
Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 
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insuranee stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 


Bid Price 
1956 Range Aug. 
High Low 15, 1956 
a RR SS GON aio as ois oc kes a Seca dccccisne B® 169 187 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ....................000 146 101 th 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. . eganiee: ae 85 90 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (a) ............. 293 220 286 
Continental Assurance Co. (d) ........... ..-. 154% 115 138 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. .. 95/2 78 87%, 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. ......... ; ... 37% 29'/4 323% 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. . shed 114 126'/2 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. . pao a 1260 1370 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. .. Bobs alec oabaees 4! 34% 39/2 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ...................... 142 110 112" 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (a) ... ee ee 200 241 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ....... Oe 77 80'/2 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. ..... <jvacees, See 81 98 
Philadelphia Life Ins. Co. (b) ....... cas, ae 105 118 
Travelers Insurance Co. ............. ..e. 85% TI", 74Y, 
U. S. Life lasurance Co. (new) .................0008 Wl, 27 32%, 
U. S. Life Insurance Co. (old) .......... san Kita» aa 133 — 
West Coast Life Ins. Co. (c) ............. ae & 44 48 


(a) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend. 
(b) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 33!/,% stock dividend. 
(d) Adjusted for 23% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


AS LED ALL STATES IN PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
in ordinary life insurance sales in June, with Ken- 
tucky in second place, it is reported by the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed June sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 6% in June, 
compared with June, 1955, while Alabama sales gained 
15%. In Kentucky, June sales were up 14%. Four 
states each showed a 12% gain, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico and Virginia. 


For the first six months, with national ordinary 
sales up 12% from the year before, Delaware led, with 
an increase of 34%, with Florida and New Hampshire 


tied for second place, up 20% from the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Among the large cities, Cleveland showed the great- 
est rate of increase for June, with a gain of 7%. Phila- 
delphia was next, with purchases up 6%. Cleveland 
led for the six months, showing a gain of 19%. 


conventions ahead 


SEPTEMBER 


17-19 International Claim Ass'n, annual, Hotel Chamberlain, Old 
Point Comfort, Ft. Monroe, Va. 


For September, 1956 


24-28 


26 





8-12 


23-25 


25-26 





| 25-26 


25-27 


Climbing '° 


17-19 


National Fraternal Congress of America, annual, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland. 


National Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Statler-May- 
flower, Washington, D. C. 


American Society of C.L.U.'s, annual, and American College 


of Life Underwriters, 29th annual conferment exercises, 
Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 


Mortgage Bankers Ass'n of America, annual, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


American Life Convention, annual, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Ass'n of Life Insurance Medical Directors of America, an- 
nual, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 


Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, fall meeting, Del Monte 
Lodge, Pebble Beach, Calif. 


LIAMA Atlantic Alumni Ass'n, annual, Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Midwest Management Conference, French Lick, Ind. 


ud Heights’ 


NOW—WE ARE 
COMPLETELY MUTUALIZED 


Our Constant Aim: 
Greater Life Insurance Service 
stoma lil 
Through a Strong and Rapidly 
Expanding Agency Operation. 
A fast growing, 
progressive company. 

A definite plan for advancement. 
A new and modern contract. 


Write: G. Frank Clement, Vice President in Charge of Agencies 









Shenandoah Life 
Snsuramce Company 


Home Office + Roanoke, Virginia 
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The Selling Contract with 


Success 
and Security 


SS a J Ra ” ca 
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Built in... ~ 


A sale for commission sake alone has no place in the Lifetime Security 
Franchise enjoyed by General American Life agents. Under the LSF program, 


each sale makes today’s efforts contribute toward a comfortable retirement. 


Instead of the usual 9-year renewal, commissions extend on through to 


provide life-time earnings ... plus retirement income without a penny of 


contribution by agent. 


The Lifetime Security Franchise also opens management opportunity right 
in the successful agent’s home city through the multiple agency system. And 


LSF provides multiple-line selling with ordinary, group, and accident and 


sickness. 


Here is the career approach that brings lasting satisfaction through extra 
benefits. 


General American Life 
insurance Company 
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A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


Now in 26th Year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $1,824,000 
$117.11 Assevs to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $47,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


@ Experienced Agents 


Wanted 


Leads 


Top First Year 
Commissions 


Vested Renewals 


Other Policies 


Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Colorado 





Policy Holders and Other 


Non-Participating and 


Paying 4°%/ Compound 
Interest on Dividend 











iP’S A FACT... 


The Monumental Fieldmen have an 
average of 12 years of experience and train- 
ing with our Company, and the years of 
association resulting in this average indi- 
eate their satisfaction with the Company 


and its policies. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1858 





Home Office * Baltimore, Md. 














company developments 


ALABAMA Licensed 


Southern Memorial Life Insurance Company .. 


Admitted 
Carolina Home Life Insurance Company 
ARIZONA Admitted 
North Central Life Insurance Company 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
Continental Equity Life Insurance Co. 

Examined 
Union Life Insurance Company 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 


North Central Life Insurance Company 


COLORADO Admitted 


Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennessee . 


Union Bankers Insurance Company 


DELAWARE Admitted 


Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 


Lutheran Brotherhood 
Maryland Life Insurance Company 


Postal Life Insurance Company ..... 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Incorporated 
Equity Annuity Life Insurance Company 


Admitted 


Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company 


FLORIDA Examined 
Suwannee Life Insurance Company 
ILLINOIS Admitted 
Midwestern United Life Insurance Co. 
INDIANA Licensed 
Cumberland Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
MARYLAND Admitted 


Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Horace Mann Life Insurance Company 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


MINNESOTA 


Old Security Life Insurance Company ........ 


..Mobile, Ala. 


.....Burlington, N. C. 


PR Oe re St. Paul, Minn. 


....Alexandria, La. 


easels Little Rock, Ark. 


eT Re St. Paul, Minn. 


_...Nashville, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 


SEA heist Dallas, Texas 
....Minneapolis, Minn. 


. Baltimore, Md. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
..New York, N. Y. 


..Washington, D. C. 


..Columbus, Ohio 


..Allentown, Penna. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


-South Bend, Ind. 


-New York, N. Y. 


_. Jamestown, N. Y. 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Converted to Mutual Legal Reserve 


Minnesota Commercial Men's Association . 


Licensed 


Security Life Insurance Co. of America 


Admitted 
Federal Life Insurance Company 


Lincoln Mutual Life Insurance Compa 


University Life Insurance Company 


MISSISSIPPI Licensed 
American Liberty Life Insurance Company 
MISSOURI Admitted 
Security-Connecticut Life Ins. Co. 
NEVADA Admitted 


Bankers Service Life Insurance Company .. 
First National Life Insurance Company .... 
Old Security Life Insurance Company .. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 


Government Personnel Mutual Life Ins. 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company 
Minnesota Protective Association 


OHIO Admitted 
Life Insurance Company of America 
Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
University Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
Catholic Knights of Ohio 


Eagles National Life Insurance Company ee 
Ohio National Life Insurance Company 


. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


.Lincoln, Nebr. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jackson, Miss. 


..New Haven, Conn. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


.Phoenix, Ariz. 
.Kansas City, Mo. 


San Antonio, Texas 


.Baltimore. Md. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Indianapolis, Ind 


....Cleveland, Ohio 


..Cincinnati, Ohio 
..Cincinnati, Ohio 


Best’s Life News 

















OKLAHOMA Licensed 
Allied Reserve Life Insurance Company ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 
American Founders Life Insurance Company .Oklahoma City, Okla. 
United Founders Insurance Company ............Guthrie, Okla. * 
University Life Insurance Company Norman, Okla Crate reriner wainine 

Admitted . 
Wabash Life Insurance Company Indianapolis, Ind. ae ERWRITER 

re ° N B UND! - 1" 

PENNSYLVANIA Examined ; aw rs 
American Union Polish Brotherhood of St. Joseph . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charter Mutual Benefit Association ... .....Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clergymen's Cooperative Beneficial Assn. Lancaster, Pa. 
First Windish Fraternal Benefit Society of America ..Bethlehem, Pa. 
Gateway Life Insurance Company . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Greater Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association Erie, Pa. 
Polish Falcons of America ........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company .... .......Baltimore, Md. ae 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ..... .......Madison, Wis. or 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. ..........Boston, Mass. Lire oF GEORGIA men are enthusiastic about 
National Guardian Life Insurance Co. : Madison, Wis. 


LUTC. They’re enrolling in record numbers. 
TENNESSEE Admitted Last term 274 completed either Part I or 


United American Insurance Company .............. Dallas, Texas Part II of the course. We now have 170 


TEXAS Licensed Graduates in our agency force, and 836 
Commercial Standard Life Sa . .Fort Worth, Texas who have finished one or both parts. 
American Income Life Insurance Co. .. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lafayette Life Insurance Company ............. Lafayette, Ind 


Revocation UUFEC. VeSMPCNICE Company 


Absolute Security Life Insurance Co. Montgomery, Ala 


einsuranc , SORORG 
Anchor Life ; sf {9 mil Ae 


Insurance Company .... : ...Dallas, Texas _ ks i m1 ee 
Atlas Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Reinsurance Company of America ..Dallas, Texas 


ammeaia MORE THAN A BILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS 
ET ie et Sasa Whee. LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





.. Dallas, Texas 














WEST VIRGINIA Admitted Ce 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha ........Omaha, Nebr. 

Lafayette Life Insurance Company .... .......Lafayette, Ind. 

Richmond Life Insurance Company ..............Richmond, Va. 

WISCONSIN Admitted 


National Travelers Insurance Company 


..Des Moines, lowa Accident and Health 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


Admitted 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company ............Chicago, Ill. 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&H line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 


new directors three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&H line plus these features: 


Aetna Life (Conn.): Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., vice-presi- a 

dent and assistant treasurer of Aetna Life Affiliated COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
Companies. birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 
* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 
* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Benefit Assn. of Ry. Employees (Ill.}: John H. Lumley, vice- 
president in charge of the commercial division. 


Maryland Life: Joseph E. Boettner, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Philadelphia Life Insurance Company. 

















’ : Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Director of Agencies, 
Metropolitan Life (New York): James Muir, chairman and for deteils. 
president of the Royal Bank of Canada. 
Midland Mutual (Ohio): Charles E. Sherer, vice-president NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and director of agencies. OF CHICAGO 
Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 

New York Life: Frank Stanton, president of the Columbia North American Building, Chicago 3, IIlinois 
Broadcasting System, Inc. 

‘ , ? For nearly half a century .. . 
The Travelers (Conn.}: George Champion, executive vice- i Sete Weed Betendte © ~ 
president, The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, N. Y. ~~ mined - nis — 

wae in California, +g Oy es 

Wabash Life (Ind.): Wayne W. Whiffing, Indianapolis Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. ” , 


realtor. 











For September, 1956 





new 





publications 


Life Insurance for Charitable Be- 
quests 
by Paul D. Hill, editor of Insur- 
ance Research & Review's Man- 
agement Plans Service. 


Many churches, colleges, univer- 
sities and other worthy organizations 
have great needs which can be met 
only by large gifts of money received 
in one lump sum. This new book 
points out these needs and shows how 
prospective donors using life insur- 
ance can best meet them. The great 
advantages realized in income, gift 
and estate taxes which make giving 
easier are brought forth. In addition 
the book shows how life insurance 
can increase the size and effective- 
ness of gifts whether they be large 
or small. The legal requirements 
that must be met to make a gift of life 
insurance tax deductible are re- 
viewed. The book provides a real 
benefit for the life insurance under- 
writer since it not only points out 
the sales potentialities and humani- 
tarian aspects of this market, but is 
presented in such a manner that the 
book itself can serve as a sales mes- 
sage to be left with the prospective 
donor for study and review. 


24 pages; 95¢ per single copy; 
quantity prices available on request. 
Published by Insurance Research 
and Review, 123 West North Street, 
Indianapolis, 9, Indiana. 


How to Double Your Business with In- 
expensive Classified Ads 


This new manual tells, how, when, 
where and why to use the small clas- 
sified ads at the back of your local 
paper for most effective results. It 
points out how these ads, at a small 
cost, can create interest among pros- 
pects who never knew of your exist- 
ence, keep interest sustained over a 
long period of time, get your cus- 
tomers to “work” for you—will- 


10 


ingly, make people laugh and seek to 
meet you personally, get fast action 
from a small investment, or ‘‘mer- 
chandise” your business for maxi- 
mum profit. In sum, say the pub- 
lishers, the manual will show you 
how to stimulate your business and 
develop a friendly permanent clien- 
tele by judicious use of newspaper 
classified advertising. 


$9.95 per copy; Published by the 
H.K. Simon Co., 48 Fifth Ave., Pel- 
ham, N. Y. Dept. 1039. 


Modern Life Insurance 
by Robert 1. Mehr and Robert W. 
Osler. 


Professor Mehr, professor of eco- 
nomics in the University of Illinois 
and Mr. Osler, vice president and 
editor of life publications, The 
Rough Notes Company, Inc. have 
designed this book to help the col- 
lege student, instructors, life in- 
surance men, laymen and _ others 
who seek to know the business in 
order to do a sounder job of plan- 
ning the financial future of their 
families. 

Chapters cover life insurance and 
the American economy, the nature 
and handling of risk, term and en- 
dowment contracts, the whole life 
contract, the annuity policy, essen- 
tial aspects of insurance law, and 
general policy provisions. Also cov- 
ered are special kinds of insurance, 
programming income insurance 
needs, insurance in estate and tax 
planning, the cost of income insur- 
ance, the tools of rate making, com- 
putation of premiums, company or- 
ganization and agency management, 
development of the business, and 
regulation of companies, among 
others. 

747 pages; $6.90 a copy. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 





Life Insurance Stocks as Investments 


by James T. S. Porterfield, as- 
sistant professor of business ad- 
ministration, Harvard University 
Graduate School of 
Administration 


Business 


This is a thorough appraisal of 

the life insurance industry from the 
standpoint of the investor and should 
be of interest, not only to insurance 
men, but to investors, investment 
bankers and security dealers, invest- 
ment advisors and financial service 
organizations. It analyzes the in- 
dustry itself, not the investment 
merit of individual companies, nor 
does it evaluate the present levels of 
life insurance stocks. 
Expense control, investment poli:y 
and performance, the regulation of 
life insurance company investments 
and the market performance of life 
insurance stocks. 


106 pages; $1.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California. 


How to Own Your Shares of "Life" 
by Victor G. Paradise 

The advantages of ownership of 
life insurance shares are discussed 
from a stockholder’s point of view 
by the author, the life insurance 
stock specialist of Morgan and Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif. The vol- 
ume graphically shows in tabular 
form, five years of growth for 
twenty-nine representative stock life 
insurance companies, the 1955 
premium volume and new business 
written, together with net operating 
profits by lines of insurance business 
for the past three years. 

The author notes that the greatest 
contribution to a successful life com- 
pany is management which factor 
should be paramount in importance 
to the discerning investor. In cau- 
tioning the selective investor to fore- 
go the speculative risks that are in- 
herent in a newly organized life 
company, the author concludes that 
“Whatever else you do be sure to 
buy values—not stock quotations.” 


23 pages; $1 per copy. Published 
by Morgan and Co., 634 South 
Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Cali- 
fornia. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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eee Each year we show tables of 
comparable net costs figured on a 
twenty year basis. It must be re- 
membered that these are past costs 
and that there is no known basis 
for a true comparison of costs from 
the point of view of the prospective 
policyholder. Also it should be 
borne in mind that policy cost is 
not of itself a main criterion of 
value. The study of Twenty Year 
Net Costs on page 15 is intended 
only to show what has happened in 
the past and what is happening now, 
in the one item of policy cost for 
the types and age shown. 


eee Insurance, Medicine and the 
Public have a common bond since 
the first two can exist as independ- 
ent entities only so long as they 
serve the needs of the public and 
serve those needs well. With the 
rapid growth of major medical and 
hospital expense coverages, incor- 
porating as they do deductibles and 
co-insurance, cooperation between 
medical and insurance men has be- 
come more necessary. This coopera- 
tion can be furthered through the 
services of medical grievance com- 
mittees in the relatively few cases 
where such action is necessary. See 
page 18. 


eee There is a grave tendency to 
assume that a company that will do 
something another company will not 
do is progressive whereas the latter 
is conservative. Too often someone 
with more impressionability than 
understanding of underwriting mat- 
ters concludes that if any company, 
anywhere, will do a certain thing, 
that thing must have merit. Like- 
wise there is an all too common in- 
clination in the business to alarm 
easily because of rumors relating 
to practices of other companies. The 
relationship of The Actuary and 
Underwriting from an overall stand- 
point is considered in the article on 


page 20. 


eee All indications are that the 
next ten years will be a period of 
increased growth and prosperity for 
the people of the United States. It 
is expected there will be more 
people representing an enlarged 
market and increased productivity 
representing a greater ability to buy 
the goods and services which will 
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lead to a higher standard of living. 
This does not mean, however, a 
guarantee of increased income for 
each individual. It will be a period 
of change and those companies and 
individuals who are alert to grasp 
the opportunities offered them will 
be the ones who will prosper. In 
this Look Into Tomorrow, it appears 
that the life insurance industry, both 
companies and field men, will grow 
and prosper with our economy. See 
page 25. 


eee The agency manager must be 
a good business man since he is 
directing an exacting business oper- 
ation that must be conducted accord- 
ingly. He must set realistic goals 
and plan to reach them, he must 
recruit and train or arrange for 
the training of new men and he is 
responsible for the internal organ- 
ization of the agency. Operation 
Agency on page 29 relates how one 
man has met these responsibilities 
and his philosophy and programs. 


eee Probably the most fascinating 
study of office technicians in many 
years has been the harnessing of the 
speed of electronics to perform the 
repetitive tasks of today’s business. 
Many companies have had _ special 
groups studying their particular op- 
erations and problems. Some have 
delayed taking any final decision 
because of the rapid development 
of the equipment available and the 
fear that a major investment may 
become obsolete in too short a time. 
The article Approach to Electronics 
on page 57 is pointed principally at 
those persons in the first stages of 
this study. It is in two parts with 
the second to appear next month. 


eee There is nothing theoretical 
about organization structure. It is 
an intensely practical thing dealing 
with the working relationships of 
men and women in the day-to-day 
operations of a company. The or 
ganizational plan may have grown up 
without any special attention but it 
exists. And existing, it may help or 
hinder the progress of the company. 
Some ideas on Better Executive 
Control are presented on page 63. 


eee Those mén who make their 
living selling accident and _ health 
insurance have a responsibility to 
the industry they represent and 
should have a keen interest in its 
major problems. However their 
main concern naturally focuses down 
to the prospect they are interviewing 
and the immediate objections he pre- 
sents, rather than encompassing the 
wide sweep of the public’s ac- 
ceptance of the industry. Of course, 
to a certain extent, one man’s atti- 
tude may be an expression of the 
general atmosphere in which insur- 
ance operates. But for the salesman 
the answer lies not in grand policy 
decisions but in Motivating the 
Prospect individually. See page 77. 


eee jn life insurance, the claim de- 


partment comes in contact with liv- 
ing policyholders only in cases of 
total and permanent disability. Most 
payments under accident and health 
policies, however, are made to living 
policyholders. This gives claim men 
a unique opportunity to create a fa- 
vorable public opinion in settling such 
claims. Some thoughts on A. & H. 
Claims and Public Relations are on 
page 83. 


il 








CONVENTION HOST 
Widdle UWett 


4 
= 


Make your next convention a 
successful combination of busi- 
ness, pleasure and healthful re- 
laxation at this world famous 
Spa Resort. American Plan ac- 
commodations for 500 guests. 
Ample meeting and _ exhibit 
space. Wonderful food plus all 
sports and social activities, 
efficacious mineral waters and 
baths. No distractions! 





For dates and bookings write 
The ELMS Hotel 


EXCELSIOR 
SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 





Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company provides the most 
complete specialized credit life, 
accident and sickness insurance 


market for agents serving finan- 
cial institutions engaged in di- 
versified instalment credit. Its 
representative can be of assist- 
ance to you. A phone call, wire 
or letter will bring the man from 
Old Republic to your desk with 
full details. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 











New Publications—Continuec 


Vocational and Professional Mono- 
graphs 

This, the first in a series of mono- 
graphs, has been compiled by Mil- 
dred S. Stone, staff assistant to the 
president of Mutual Benefit Life of 
New Jersey. It covers among other 
things the history of insurance in 
America, expanding services, kinds 
of life insurance and companies and 
the price of life insurance. 

Other chapters deal with how 
life companies work, what jobs are 
offered and what companies look 
for, earnings and opportunities, 
working conditions and organiza- 
tion. 


32 pages; $1.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Life Insurance Investment in Commer- 
cial Real Estate by Harold Wayne 
Snider, Ph.D. associate professor of 
Business Administration, Illinois 
Wesleyan university. 

This book should prove of interest 
not only to those charged with the 
responsibility of investing life insur- 
ance funds but also.to real estate 
men, attorneys, banks and others. 
It deals with the tremendous sums 
which have been invested in com- 
mercial real estate by life insurance 
companies. 

Chapters cover such subjects as 
the development of life insurance in- 
vestment in commercial real estate, 
the regulation of such investment, 
the investment policy of life insur- 
ance companies as applied to com- 
mercial real estate, policy considera- 
tions of specific real estate invest- 
ments, the acquisition of commercial 
real estate and lease provisions. 


136 pages; $4.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished for The S. S. Huebner Foun- 
dation by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 


Federal Estate and Gift Taxes Ex- 
plained—1956 edition 

This publication is designed as a 
sound guide and practical reference, 
comprehensive yet concise, for every- 
body concerned in any way with the 
field of estate planning, estate and 
gift taxes. A practical book, it will 
serve both as a guide to what is or is 
not subject to Federal estate and gift 


taxes, and as an aid to filing returns 
for these taxes. It provides an au- 
thoritative plain English explanation 
of the “why’s” and “how’s” and 
“what’s” of these taxes under the 
1954 Revenue Code, together with 
filled-in schedules to illustrate the 
practical application of the points 
brought out in the explanation. 
There is a detailed exemplification 
of the correct manner of reporting 
transfers on the return forms and 
helpful suggestions on sound estate 
planning. 


288 pages; $3.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc. 4025 West Peterson Ave., Chi- 
cago 30, Til. 


Total Disability Provisions in Life In- 
surance Contracts by Kenneth W. 
Herrick, Ph.D. 

Written by the head of the busi- 
ness department of the University 
of Connecticut, this book is designed 
to show the consequences of long 
term disability and the evidence of 
the financial havoc this inflicts on 
the victim and his family. It is a 
significant study of one mechanism 
by which the financial consequences 
of such a hazard can be mitigated or 
even substantially eliminated. 

The book includes chapters on 
such various subjects as the origin 
and development of total disability 
provisions, legal aspects, rate and 
reserve factors, present actuarial 
practices, claims, present status, sum- 
mary and critique. All chapters are 
explained in detail with an average 
of eleven subjects within each chap- 
ter. 

212 pages ; $4 per copy. Published 
for the S. S. Huebner Foundation, 
University of Pennsylvania by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Til. 


Hiller's Monthly Budget Guide 
This revised guide developed by 
Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U., million- 
dollar producer, shows the cost of 
each major item in the budget of 
average families of four with various 
amounts of income and helps a pros- 
pect determine how much income his 
family will need after his death. 
Size 2” x 6%”. Made of vinylite 
plastic. $2 each; available from The 
Diamond Life Bulletins, 420 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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— THE HIGHEST PAYING, MOST PERMANENT AND 
; LERSIEST-T0- -SERVICE FORM OF COVERAGE YOU HAVE BEEN OFFERED! 


"4 Highsat Paying 


JY Most Formanont 


Yes, Group Life is the highest-paying form of 
Group Coverage—both to you as the agent of 
record and to the employer. You, as agent, bene- 
fit through substantial commissions paid on Group 
Life business—a coverage which does not require 
your constant time and attention. 


The employer benefits through increased employee 


After a Group Life plan has been in force for over 
one year, necessary reserves have been accumulated 
and favorable experience credits begin to accrue to 
the employer. It is difficult for a competitor to 
come in, since credits have been accruing for the 
employer. 











SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
ABOUT THE COMPANY 





In a short span of years, Washington 
National has become one of the lead- 
ing multipleline personal protection 
institutions writing Life, Accident, 
Health, Hospitalization, Franchise 
and Group Insurance. It is in the top 
25 percent of companies in Life In- 
surance in force, and one of the largest 
legal reserve stock accident and health 
companies in premium income. Its 
courteous and efficient service is ren- 
dered to more than 3,000,000 policy- 
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efficiency, better em- 
ployer-employee rela- 
tions and decreased 
labor turnover, as well 
as through dividends 
which accumulate due 
to favorable claim ex- 
perience. 


ad | 





au 


V Easivst te -Sorvice 


Group Life coverage does not require constant at- 
tention and claim servicing. All Group Life claims 
are handled by the Home Office Claim Department, 
and only regular courtesy calls on the group by you, 
the agent, are necessary. With Group Life coverage 
you have less service work, thus giving you more 
time to devote to other lines. 


a ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe eee ee eee 


about selling Group Life Insurance and the 
marvelous opportunity it presents in increased 
earnings for me! 





17 . 
() Send further details immediately 


[J Hove your Field Supervisor contact me at the address shown below 


NAME 





LOCAL ADDRESS 





CITY 





ZONE —__ STATE 





OFFICE PHONE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO 








EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Group Insurance, Group Annuity Coverage— 
Continental U. S. Business—1955 



















































































New Business Issued During Year Total in Foree December 31 
Number Number of Number Number of Premiums and 
Kil of Coverage Year of Master ladividuals Potal Amount of Master Individuals Potal Anveount Considerations 
Policies Covered of Coverage Policies Covered of Coverage During Year 
Group Life 1955 15,230 2,079,000 = $11,079,000,000 89,350 30,530,000 $100,448,000,000 $986,200,000 
Employee Coverage 1954 12,100 3,480,000 13,133,000,000 81,210 27,476,000 85,729,000,000 843,200,000 
1953 11,490 2,040,000 6,083,000,000 74,450 25,359,000 72,486,000,000 760,500,000 
1955 530 344,000 179,000,000 2,010 1,548,000 852,000,000 4,100,000 
Dependent Coverage 1954 380 292,000 191,000,000 1,500 1,158,000 666,000,000 3,300,000 
1953 430 252,000 160,000,000 1,120 732,000 427,000,000 2,500,000 
1955 odes os + =~ 2 26,850 22,965,000 .12,37 1,000,000 107,900,000 
Group Creditor’s Life 1954 sili eS ~ Se 22,410 16,236,000 7,917,000,000 69,100,000 
1953 ee 2% 8 > 9 18,520 13,546,000 6,855,000,000 58,000,000 
Units Units 
1955 9,540 86,000 225,000,000 37,060 332,000 754,000,000 11,600,000 
Wholesale Life (Ordinary) 1954 3,370 45,000 105,000,000 32,120 291,000 619,000,000 11,000,000 
1953 2,770 39,000 93,000,000 30,720 279,000 589,000,000 10,400,000 
Annual Income Annual Income 
1955 610 155,000 10,200,000 4,750 3,360,000 1,150,000,000 —_1,065,000,000 
Group Annuities 1954 430 102,000 8,900,000 4,170 3,185,000 1,025,000,000 990,000,000 
1953 450 117,000 9,700,000 3,780 3,010,000 915,000,000 965,000,000 
Weekly Indemnity Weekly Indemnity 
1955 30,310 1,366,000 78,600,000 235,160 19,223,000 615,000,000 510,600,000 
Group Wage Replacement 1954 24,740 1,278,000 50,100,000 214,020 18,323,000 §52,000,000 473,600,000 
1953 28,260 1,649,000 53,300,000 217,500 18,739,000 533,000,000 461,000,000 
Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
Group Hospital Expense 1955 12,500 1,861,000 22,200,000 78,240 15,350,000 147,000,000 255,100,000 
Employee Coverage 1954 13,000 1,368,000 16,800,000 76,850 14,281,000 131,000,000 227 300,000 
1953 12,790 1,735,000 18,900,000 69,990 14,186,000 120,000,000 193,100,000 
Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
1955 11,610 2,536,000 27,100,000 69,430 22,766,000 208,000,000 347,400,000 
Dependent Coverage 1954 12,170 2,044,000 20,500,000 68,250 20,729,000 168,000,000 285,900,000 
1953 11,900 2,623,000 26,800,000 60,970 19,324,000 153,000,000 249,700,000 
Maximum Surgical Benefit Maximum Surgical Benefit 
—_, Surgical Expense 1955 12,450 1,835,000 476,500,000 79,230 16,089,000 3,593,000,000 110,200,000 
“mployee Coverage 1954 12,830 1,447,000 377,700,000 77,070 14,993,000 3,287 ,000,000 104,100,000 
1953 12,880 1,844,000 426,400,000 71,910 14,930,000 3,113,000,000 93,900,000 
Maximum Surgical Benefit Maximum Surgical Benefit 
1955 11,660 2,571,000 645,900,000 69,250 22,724,000 4,838,000,000 195,600,000 
Dependent Coverage 1954 12,160 2,269,000 554,500,000 66,990 20,654,000 4,220,000,000 183,600,000 
1953 12,160 2,842,000 626,600,000 61,210 19,046,000 3,680,000,000 157,700,000 
Group Medical Expense 1955 8,360 1,518,000 ae 38,450 9,000,000 4 ‘i st 41,600,000 
Employee Coverage 1954 7,570 1,100,000 * 24 , 31,270 7,463,000 * * ° 31,200,000 
1953 8,210 1,492,000 * . * 28,570 6,770,000 * : * 27,100,000 
1955 7,560 2,146,000 . . . 32,340 10,774,000 ° bd s 31,200,000 
Dependent Coverage 1954 6,850 1,506,000 eo, oe 25,090 8,256,000 . : 24,000,000 
1953 7,420 1,837,000 2 a eS 22,610 6,960,000 * a ° 18,200,000 
Group Major Medical Expense— 1955 1,180 1,001,000 * * * 2,170 1,909,000 bg > 2a 15,900,000 
Supplementary to Basic Plans 1954 480 286,000 Se 2 we 1,090 774,000 sa ws 2 8,500,000 
Employee Coverage 
Dependent Coverage 1955 1,110 832,000 * * * 2,020 2,016,000 od * . 14,800,000 
1954 450 484,000 * . * 1,020 1,064,000 . . ° 9,200,000 
Group Major Medical Expense— 1955 500 259,000 * * * 600 326,000 at ° ° 3,200,000 
Comprehensive (No Basic Plans) 1954 80 9,000 * * * 100 22,000 . . . 300,000 
Employee Coverage 
Dependent Coverage 1955 470 395,000 ee 570 504,000 ° - Z 4,900,000 
1954 80 16,000 “ee eS i 100 29,000 . = 3 400,000 
Principal Sum Principal Sum 
Group Accidental Death and 1955 9,240 1,254,000 5,114,800,000 62,690 15,602,000 44,501,000,000 43,400,000 
Dismemberment 1954 7,800 2,855,000 9,380,800,000 56,950 13,972,000 35,023,000,000 33,500,000 
1953 8,600 1,379,000 3,055,700,000 53,460 11,803,000 26,244,000,000 29,500,000 
TOTAL PREMIUMS AND CONSIDERATIONS 
Year Grown, Grown Cette and Group Antes Ceoup Accent Tot 
1955 $1,110,000,000 $1,065,000,000 $1,574,000,000 $3,749,000,000 
1954 927,000,000 990,000,000 1,382,000,000 3,299,000,006 
1953 831,000,000 965,000,000 1,239,000,000 3,035,000,000 
1952 728,000,000 860,000,000 1,022,000,000 2,610,000,000 
1951 624,000,000 775,000,000 853,000,000 2,252,000,000 
1950 559,000,000 690,000,000 629,000,000 1,878,000,000 
1949 489,000,000 530,000,000 460,000,000 1,479,000,000 
1948 459,000,000 540,000,000 386,000,000 1,385,000,000 
1947 402,000,000 450,000,000 : 306,000,000 1,158,000,000 











Master policies and certificates providing more than one coverage were counted for each kind of coverage. 
Group life and annuity data compiled by the Institute of Life Insurance. 
This survey represents data of the 469 United States and Canadian insurance companies which write group insurance. 
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HE ANNUAL TABLES OF COMPARABLE NET COSTS are 
"anes on pages following. The basis of the figures 
is exactly the same as in past years. That is to say, 
they are figured on a 20 year basis, which for the actual 
history figures, means the issues of 1936. For the pres- 
ent scale figures it represents the scale in force today, 
paid on policies from one to twenty years old. In the 
case of some companies, where the premium rates have 
changed, or the reserve basis, this latter comparison 
would be of little value, and in such case the present 
scale is the payment that would be made on such pol- 
icies if they had been issued at the current rates. Only 
the yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty year 
totals divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, 
the costs on life insurance policies are not flat, but tend 
to be higher in the early years and to decrease in the 
later years, the figures we show being an arbitrary 
averaging of these costs over the twenty year period. 
The only deductions made are for the dividends paid— 
in all cases cash values are available in addition. 

Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the U. S. 

As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assump- 
tion from 3%4% to 3% (some to 2%, 24%2% or 24%), 
or otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 

In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
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Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy 
in the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the three groups of companies that appear in 
the Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation be- 
comes automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, 
because here we are dealing with policies that have 
matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all 
of the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the 
cash values allowed by the different companies, but 
upon maturity, which is the basis of the figures used 
for our table, all are the same. These companies have 
therefore been arranged in one group. 

We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. In as much as the groups have 
been separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $19.22 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $31.66 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment $43.57 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1947 
were, for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year 
Endowment: $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46, respectively, 
in 1948, $21.61, $33.53 and $45.02, in 1949, $21.53, 
$33.71 and $45.05, in 1950, $21.15, $33.14 and $44.76, 
in 1951, $21.05, $33.03 and $44.63, in 1952, $20.61, 
$33.01 and $44.52, in 1953, $20.27, $32.77 and $44.31, 
in 1954, $20.15, $32.39 and $43.80, in 1955, $19.24, 
$31.92 and $43.52, in 1956, $19.22, $31.66 and $43.57. 

On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1943, $20.55; in 1944, $20.67; in 1945, $20.55; 
in 1946, $20.58; in 1947, $20.66; in 1948, $20.72; in 
1949, $20.80; in 1950, $20.87 ; in 1951, $20.89; in 1952, 
$21.07; in 1953, $21.14; in 1954, $21.26; in 1955, 
$20.50; in 1956, $20.98. Other comparisons may be 


(Continued on the next page) 
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20 YEAR NET COSTS—Continued 


obtained by consulting the tables hereafter and the 
showing in our July, 1943 News. 

Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Further- 
more, we felt that there was too much emphasis on 
present scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and 
widely, and also on surrendered policies, as it is not 
the purpose of life insurance to be surrendered for its 
cash value, but rather to be held to maturity or at least 
to advanced ages for retirement benefits. The net set-up 
we believe accomplishes these purposes. It also ac- 
complishes a comparison of the “actual results” basis 
and the companies’ present dividend scale, which seems 
to lend increased value to both of these figures. 


Generalities 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder, Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound interest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in the past years. 

Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this. 
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Dividends Deducted—20 Year Averages, Actual History (Issues of 1936) and Present (1956) Scale 


Continuing Policies, Age 35, 


ORDINARY LIFE 
“History” Cash Values $326 Up 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 
“History” Cash Values $609 Up 


20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


All Cash Values $1,000 


1956 
Scale (x) 


Actual 


1956 


Actual 


1956 


Actual 





$41.93 
42.75 
ce44.40 
41.73 


e41.54 
41.50 


None 
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GEORGE F. LULL, M.D. 
Secretary and General Manager 
American Medical Association 


NSURANCE, MEDICINE AND THE 
| ha have a common bond since 
the first two can exist as independent 
entities only so long as they serve 
the insurance and medical needs of 
the public and serve those needs well. 

Granted that many of the problems 
of the health insurance industry are 
the results of misunderstandings, 
they nevertheless must be faced in 
all frankness, sincerity and impar- 
tiality. Our custom provides the 
opportunity for dissatisfactions to be 
reviewed impartially. In this regard 
the medical profession has developed 
grievance or mediation committees 
in more than seven hundred county 
and in all state medical societies. 


Chance to Be Heara 


The primary purpose of these 
committees is first, to give all, 
patients (or financially responsible 
parties) an opportunity to be heard 
when they believe that they have 
been unjustly treated in any way by 
a physician and second, to try to 
make amends or adjustments when- 
ever indicated. There should be no 
limitation upon the sources of com- 
plaints other than they be sincere, 
whether they be public, private or 
professional. The complaints heard 
cover a wide range—such as un- 
sympathetic attention, negligence, 
overcharging, ete. The committees 
listen to both sides of the story and 
then try to bring both parties to an 
amicable understanding. Usually the 
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problem is solved by a_ simple 
explanation. 

Frequently patients fail to under- 
stand the diligence, skill and judg- 
ment required to diagnose their ill- 
ness, the full extent of the treatment 
given or the elements that make up 
the total charge. Sometimes the 
doctor has failed to explain suffi- 
ciently. Moreover the patient or 
his family may have disregarded the 
explanations. In some cases there 
is an apparent overcharge. A griev- 
ance committee cannot force either 
party to take its advice, but few 
medical men refuse to reduce high 
bills and patients are gratified to 
find that they receive sympathetic 
consideration. 

I have had many insurance execu- 
tives discuss with me what appeared 
to them to be downright dishonesty 
or total lack of understanding on the 
part of doctors in their relationships 
with insurance companies. When I 
suggest that the facts of the case be 
referred to the local county medical 
society grievance committee, they 
listen intently and agree that such 
a mechanism can do much to enhance 
the profession’s standing. Further 
conversation often reveals the atti- 
tude, however, that while perhaps 
patients should be encouraged to use 
this service, it could be bad business 
for the insurance company. The 
argument is that the grievance com- 
mittee may consider the charges 
unfounded and develop a_ hostile 
attitude toward the company. As 
long as the insurance industry takes 
this attitude, the problem is difficult 
to solve. 

The actions of a very small per- 


insurance. 
medicine. 
anda 

the publie 


centage of unethical and dishonest 
practitioners adversely affect the 
entire profession. Most physicians 
are sincere in their desire to dis- 
cipline these unethical practitioners. 
The profession appreciates the dan- 
ger of permitting a member to over- 
charge without danger of censure. 

I remember one case which was 
brought to the attention of AMA 
headquarters office by one of the 
large underwriters. The case was 
well documented. A telephone call 
to the state society brought immedi- 
ate action. The chairman of the 
grievance committee took it upon 
himself to telephone the doctor in- 
volved indicating that if restitution 
was not made by the end of the 
week, charges would be filed by and 
in the name of the society the 
following Monday. Needless to say, 
a complete restitution was made 
promptly. More important, I am 
told, is the fact that processed claims 
in that locality since that time have 
been completely in order. 


Appropriate Safeguards 


With the rapid growth of major 
hospital and medical expense cover- 
age on a deductible basis combined 
with elements of co-insurance, it 
becomes increasingly important that 
the medical profession and the insur- 
ance industry encourage this type 
of coverage and at the same time 
maintain and utilize appropriate 
safeguards. 

Dr. Perey FE. Hopkins has said: 
“As a greater number of people 
purchase health and accident insur- 
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ance, and especially types of cover- 
age in which the benefits are not 
specifically delineated, such as major 
medical expense contracts, it might 
become necessary for these two 
groups to maintain rather close 
liaison in order that misunderstand- 
ings might be prevented. I have 
complete faith in the integrity of the 
medical profession as well as that of 
the insurance industry, but I realize 
that a dollar will purchase only so 
much in the way of a benefit, and 
that the average physician is now 
confronted with the fact that a large 
percentage of his patients have some 
type of insurance. Occasionally, 
perhaps the patient and the physician 
anticipate a greater benefit than is 
actually provided. This, with a third 
party appearing on the scene, could 
result in some misunderstanding on 
the part of the patient or the 
physician.” 


Mutual Advantages 


I would encourage insurance com- 
panies to take advantage of this 
service that the medical profession 
has established through its grievance 
committees. Appropriate procedures 
can be worked out to the mutual 
benefit of the industry, the public 
and the medical profession. 

There are and will be other prob- 
lems brought about by social and 
economic changes that demand the 
utmost sincerity and understanding 
of all parties involved. I have dealt 
with one which is most delicate. If 
we can solve this problein by utilizing 
the mechanisms already established, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
others cannot be overcome if they 
are recognized and approached 
objectively. 

The following summarizes very 
briefly the results of a survey of the 
attitudes of physicians with respect 
to voluntary health insurance. This 
survey was sanctioned by AMA’s 
Council on Medical Service and con- 
ducted by one of its committees. 
Approximately fifteen thousand phy- 
sicians selected at random were 
contacted, nearly 8,000 of whom took 
time to respond to a_ detailed 
questionnaire. 

Without going into too much 
detail, the following were among 
the conclusions drawn from the 
responses : 
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1. Blue Shield and private insur- 
ance programs were most frequently 
mentioned as being available in the 
areas where the respondents prac- 
ticed. These were also listed as most 
satisfactory to them (physicians ). 

2. The majority of responding phy- 
sicians believe that health insurance 
should be underwritten by all types 
of agencies on a competitive basis. 
3. Over half of the respondents are 
of the opinion that the primary func- 
tion of health insurance is to provide 
financial assistance. (This was grati- 
fying since the AMA has long 
maintained the position that these 
programs were mechanisms to aid 
the recipients of health care in the 
financing of such care. In other 
words, health insurance helps the 
insured persons meet their own 
financial responsibilities rather than 
being any guarantee of either the 
availability or actual provision of 
such care). 

4. A large majority (over three- 
fourths) of the respondents ex- 
pressed the belief that insured 
patients should pay some portion of 
medical care cost in addition to (the 
premiums for) his health insurance 
coverage. (The last two observa- 
tions indicate that an appreciable 
number of physicians believe that 
some element of co-insurance is 
either necessary or desirable. That 
the physicians apparently subscribe 
to the co-insurance principle is fairly 
obvious although no per cent of risk 
sharing by the insured was estab- 
lished since the term co-insurance 
was not used in the questionnaire ). 
5. Over half of the responding 
physicians were of the opinion that 
insured patients assumed their in- 
surance payments or allowances 
would cover the entire professional 
fee. Among the reasons listed were: 
unclear statements in the policies; 
misrepresentation by salesmen; or 
lack of thorough understanding of 
the coverage by the patient. Here, I 
believe, it might be appropriate to 
express the hope that there will 
continue to be efforts to elevate 
standards which would naturally 
include further improvements ir 
sales as well as administration, 

6. Approximately 20% of the re. 
spondents were of the belief that 
physicians might tend to increase 
fees when treating patients who 
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C. F. BARNEY 
Vice President 
Underwriting 

American United Life Insurance Co. 


AM NOT WILLING TO ADMIT that 
I my interest in, and curiosity 
about, the insurance business has 
suffered in the least by the fact that 
I came into it without design and at 
a time when jobs were hard to find. 
That does not gainsay the fact that 
life insurance then, although admit- 
tedly offering security if not high 
salaries, was a fairly stodgy type of 
business, at least by present day 
standards. The Armstrong investi- 
gation was still fairly fresh in the 
memory of many. World War I 
only a few years earlier, and the 
great influenza epidemic, had had a 
most sobering effect. Actuaries, for 
the most part, considered themselves 
official goal-tenders for their respec- 
tive companies, and it took hardi- 
hood to cross swords with one after 
he said “no” which was not infre- 
quently. Those were times when in- 
heritance and income taxes were yet 
to be discovered and one got con- 
siderable distance with a dollar. 

Life insurance in more than drib- 
bling amounts was sold only to the 
wealthy and those who had ulterior 
motive, which we now call “‘individ- 
ual adverse selection.” So little in- 
surance was sold to women that 
applications on widows and depend- 
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ent housewives were highly suspect 
—in fact, the issue limit by many 
companies was $1,000, or enough to 
give them a nice funeral. One of 
our present great companies would 
issue nothing to females of any 
description—nor did they fool 
around with such gingerbread items 
as term plans, double indemnity or 
disability benefits—in considerable 
contrast with those many companies 
today that believe they should have 
everything that anybody else has, 
without too much worry about costs. 
Most companies were content to get 
along with coverages that were es- 
sentially basic i.e., life, limited pay, 
endowment, with an 
simple variation. 


occasional 


The Old School 


The first actuary that I knew 
was a stern, steely-eyed gentleman 
of the old school of whom everyone 
in the place stood in awe, from the 
president on down. He was not only 
a disciple of the third decimal place 
but woe unto him who was careless 
in his expense accounts—no matter 
that he may have traveled to, and 
stayed in, New York for a third of 
what it costs today! The imprint 
of his conservatism was so positive 
that his company was a decade in 
recovering from it. He and many 
of his contemporaries would have 





the actuary 


had conniptions over the develop- 
ments of the past ten years. When 
he couldn't figure something on his 
Brunsviga, it was not done! That 
is the way many actuaries operated 
and they were generally blessed in 
the doing. 

I am sure you will agree that times 
have changed. From the profound 
pessimism born of depression, in- 
creased mortality, and terrific losses 
from disability benefits, the com- 
panies have swung to a sometimes 
unreasoning optimism brought about 
by the prosperity of wartime and 
thereafter. The oldsters remember 
certain phases of former times with 
some foreboding. The youngsters 
seem to think we have always had 
it so good. Fortunately, and more so 
for some companies than others, per- 
haps, the industry has been enjoying 
improving mortality for a period of 
years. Counter balancing, to some 
extent, has been the fact that excess 
interest earnings have held at low 
levels with grave doubts that they 
will ever be much different. 

Occasionally one hears it said 
that hardly anybody ever went broke 
because of underwriting. Yet a 
company can be in serious trouble 
without being insolvent. It is the 
nature of the business but I wonder 
how many actuaries go to the 
trouble of explaining in simple dollar 
terms to those underwriters and 
agency people on the front lines just 
how much it costs to write new 
business—how long it takes to get 
back in the black—how important 
persistency of the business is in such 
an analysis—how a relatively few 
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points of extra mortality can affect 
dividends or competitive position 
generally? Actuaries know that as 
less and less profit is derived from 
interest and loading, the more crit- 
ical the mortality factor becomes, 
but do underwriters know it. Ac- 
tuaries know that mortality is not 
exclusively a matter of underwriting 
since epidemics, war, and economic 
factors can be unsettling; also that 
it cannot be turned up or down at 
will since it takes time for bad un- 
derwriting to show its full effect and 
even longer time for it to wear off— 
but do the underwriters ? 


Limited Experience 


At the present time there are over 
eleven hundred life insurance com- 
panies in the United States of which 
about a third have been formed since 
January Ist, 1953. This means that 
a great many people of limited ex- 
perience are performing operations 
normally handled by more knowl- 
edgeable personnel in established 
companies. No doubt such expansion 
of the industry has been enhanced 
by extra cash which, somehow, has 
an idea that insurance is a simple, 
sure, and quick way to get rich. At 
the beginning, at least, it is not un- 
usual for such a notion to permeate 
and infect an entire organization. 
Enthusiasm is not a substitute for 
“know-how” any more than is ra- 
tionalization and clinical opinion, 
importuned by a volume-minded 
agency department, a substitute for 
sound underwriting doctrine. | 
know of one new company that neg- 
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lected to include a copy of the ap- 
plication in all policies issued during 
its first several months of operation! 
Why do I mention these things? 
Well—a newly organized company 
has actuarial assistance in its for- 
mation. This is usually by consult- 
ants operating more or less on a 
contractual basis to draw up the 
rates, the forms, and the physical 
appurtenances of getting in business. 

It seems to me that, too often, 
the spiritual and mental needs of the 
organization are sorely slighted. | 
would not contend that this is ex- 
clusively the fault of the actuary. 
Brain-washing or indoctrination are 
so intangible that they can hardly 
be prescribed by specification, much 
less remunerated at set rates. I sub- 
mit, however, that if doctors can do 
it for their patients so can actuaries 
for their clients. There is a moral 
obligation involved. Could it be that 
actuarial consultants tend a little too 
much toward giving the client what 
he wants, and only when he asks for 
it, rather than encouraging what he 
should better have, whether he asks 
for it or not? Or is it possible that 
actuaries themselves do not use the 
fullness of knowledge they should 
have to better inform their clients 
on the important intangibles of the 
business ? 

I realize that the very thought of 
learning mere techniques is horrify- 
ing for the intellectually inclined 
who are more interested in develop- 
ing their thinking-processes, their 
power of expression, and their crea- 
tive imagination (as put to me by 
one young actuary )—also that both 





general and actuarial mathematics, 
economics, and accounting in pres- 
ent-day actuarial curricula leave 
little time for elective and other sub- 
jects. | still submit that the ‘“com- 
pleat” actuary needs much more 
than a headful of figures and for- 
mulae at the present stage of the 
industry's development. An actuary 
of my acquaintance once told his 
company's undeswriting chief that 
underwriting was the “least of his 
interests” as an actuary! 

In any organizational set-up it 
would seem desirable that matters 
involving important company policy 
be passed upon by people with suffi- 
cient understanding of the problem, 
as well as knowledge of company 
aims and target. We know that 
this is not always the case. Among 
the lesser informed, there is a grave 
tendency to assume that a company 
that will do something another com- 
pany will not do is progressive, 
whereas the latter is “conservative.” 
Someone has said that an insurance 
company is “just people.” I am sure 
the industry record will justify a 
statement that no one or even several 
companies, necessarily, know all the 
answers or that their judgments 
have any prescriptive right to auto- 
matic respect or acceptance as gospel. 
Too often on underwriting matters 
someone with more impressionability 
than understanding concludes that 
if some company, somewhere, will 
do something, it must have merit. 
It may easily be indefensible. 

The action on a single case does 
not necessarily represent company 


(Continued on the next page) 





says Loneta Bernar- 
doni, wife of Rebell 
Bernardoni (Charl- 
ton G. Standeford 
General Agency— 
Fresno) 


“T enjoy the satisfaction 
Rebell finds in his Pacific 
Mutual work. I’ve 
learned that no matter 
how difficult the case, 
he’ll be able to work out 
a Pacific Mutual plan to 
make the prospect hap- 
py—and himself too. For 
me, this is satisfaction 
that counts.” 


Loneta Bernardoni 
has accompanied her 
husband to Big Tree 
Top Star Conferences 
and Pacific Mutual 
National Conven- 
tions throughout the 
past four years. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 


LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
co 
LIFE. ¢ ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
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policy any more than an individual 
constitutes a statistic. As a matter 
of fact, no company that I know 
of would claim that all their under- 
writers are of equal proficiency. 
Even the very large companies make 
mistakes in individual situations. 
One company that has been hard- 
pressed keeping staffed for a glut 
of business privately calls their 
handling of smaller cases “jet-pro- 
pulsion.”” They hold no brief for the 
consistency of its quality, so why 
should anybody else? 

Integration of home office opera- 
tions is highly important, not only 
for smoothness without delays, but 
in order that all functions operate 
on the same track with the same 
destination. In the small office this 
is no particular problem because of 
the Jack-of-all-trades requirements 
except for the fact that both ac- 
tuarial and medical advice is likely 
to be a part-time affair with advice 
given only when solicited. The crux 
of the problem here is that there be 
a script to follow. I am sure most 
of the mistakes in the business are 
not because of a lack of good in- 
tention. 


An Executive Function 


A highly practical and knowing 
actuary twenty-five years ago wrote 
a paper entitled “Underwriting—a 
Major Executive Function.” I am 
referring to Franklin Mead. After 
deploring the failure of management 
generally to recognize the importance 
of underwriting, and its permitting 
all involved in it to be knocked 
around like a football by every mis- 
cellaneous interest in the company, 
he said, “Intelligent management 
will recognize that complete 
authority and undivided responsi- 
bility shall be delegated to a leader, 
who, on the one hand, understands 
selection and underwriting in all its 
phases, including the nature of mor- 
tality of all types and conditions of 
men, the nature of mortality tables, 
and who, on the other hand appre- 
ciates the necessity of good service 
to men in the field, and who, at the 
same time, always keeps before him 
his own responsibility for the eco- 
nomic and financial welfare of the 
company.” He especially deplored 
the philosophy prevalent in so many 
offices of what he called “echoism.” 





His words are nearly as appropriate 
today as when he wrote them—only 
the economic climate has changed. 

Almost imperceptibly, as a com- 
pany increases in size, jobs tend to 
require more and more specializa- 
tion. In the selection end of the 
business, reliance will be placed upon 
the reinsurer for many years but 
eventually, as surplus increases and 
courage and experience matures, 
this begins to wane. At such time 
there should be an experienced un- 
derwriter, an actuary, and a medical 
director on the job with joint or 
overlapping responsibilities. Some 
delicate relationships must be bal- 
anced in proportion to the interest, 
know-how, and judgment of those 
involved. An intelligent doctor does 
not like to be pushed around or be 
placed in a humiliating position with 
reference to a half-baked layman 
professing to greater medical knowl- 
edge than he has, any more than a 
finished underwriter cares to be 
counted stupid simply because he is 
not a doctor. 


Better Estimates 


There are many experienced un- 
derwriters whose estimate of expec- 
tancy in a given medical situation 
will be better than that of a clinician 
having no statistical backing. Nearly 
all laymen, and sometimes even 
those in high position in the industry, 
unfortunately, are unable to con- 
ceive that this is possible—forgetting 
entirely that the problem of long- 
time prognosis, the most slighted 
element in a physician’s education, 
is considerably different from that of 
diagnosis and treatment. Conceiv- 
ably, the actuary can be just as 
wrong in claiming large territorial 
rights in the selection process as 
when, at the other extreme, he takes 
an attitude that underwriting is of 
no interest. There are too many 
elements beside cold figures involved 
in pricing insurance for him to relax, 
however, once the rates have been 
printed. 

I have always tried to impress 
upon young underwriters the im- 
portance of elements that must be 
considered prior to receipt of an an- 
plication. The honesty of the egent 
and the general quality of his so- 
licitation; the alertness of the in- 
spector and the effectiveness of his 
investigations; the interest and ca- 
pability of the examiner are fully as 











important in supplementation of 
prices drawn by the actuary as is the 
classification of risks by the under- 
writer. The technique and psy- 
chology used in the handling of com- 
plaints, arguments on, and requests 
for explanation of actions taken may 
easily influence final results on rated 
business. If only the worst are 
placed, they may be considerably 
different than if a substantial per- 
centage are placed. The percentage 
of non-medical applications held for 
examination, the time-service on in- 
spection reports, the time required to 
issue policies, and the number of 
requests for more information or 
special evidence may all add to op- 
erating costs, if not actually to mor- 
tality results themselves. When un- 
derwriting becomes “overwriting” 
it is expensive. 


It was a perfectly normal and 
natural thing for the companies to 
re-examine rates and procedures 
when improving mortality began to 
assert itself a few years ago. The 
first real rate reductions in over a 
hundred years were the result. Not 
only did the so-called standard risk 
benefit, but Jiberalization was di- 
rected to many substandard areas. 
This was despite the fact that statis- 
tics of a dependable nature were 
almost totally lacking on specific im- 
pairments. There had been no study 
on occupations since 1937. Except 
for aviation, construction, industrial 
risks, big dollar risks, and a scattered 
few medical impairments, the cup- 
board was almost bare. Even the 
Impairment Study of 1951 by the 
Joint Medico-Actuarial Committee 
which came along later was a con- 
siderable disappointment for the 
reason that it is very difficult for 
such studies to keep pace with rapid 
medical advances—consequently a 
substantial part of the exposure was 
over a period prior to newer medical 
and surgical therapies. The great 
bulk of the problem had to be han- 
dled on a judgment basis. 


With changed basic tables, chang- 
ing mortalities, and increasing dif- 
ferences according to sex and overall 
costs, the matter of determining not 
only ratings but overriding company 
policy has become more complicated 
than in years gone by. Getting too 
close to the tree blocks out the land- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Love and protection 
go hand in hand ! 


~ Great-West Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 





Field representatives of the Great-West Life 


will receive additional sales support from this 
outdoor poster which will appear in over 100 
cities and towns throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Its message “‘Love and protection go hand in 
hand” presents a simple yet powerfully direct 
approach to man’s basic need for life insurance... 
his obligation to provide financial security and 


protection for his loved ones. 


The use of outdoor advertising is a good 
example of the support given Great-West Life 
representatives in their sales and service 


activities. 


GraarWasr Lara 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MEAD OFFICE - WimmiPes, CANADA 

































“The uncertainty of date of death 
is the only basic reason for buying 


life insurance. We buy it so that 
someone else may live—the way we 
want them to live.” 

“Will your paydays continue after 
you retire?” 

“Your problem is not the purchase 
of life insurance. But you do have 
a money problem, a property prob- 
lem, a life problem. This is the way 
life insurance can solve your prob- 
lems.” 

“You have your $3,000 automo- 
bile fully covered against uncertain 
loss. You have your life, which is 
worth one hundred times more, cov- 
ered for only 5% against certain 
Is that sound business ?” 

“If all the life insurance you own 
were given to you in cash, how long 
could you afford to quit working?” 


loss. 


A FUNDAMENTAL IDEA, presented 
often enough to enough people, is 
bound, by the simple law of aver- 
ages, to make sales. The first fifteen 
calls don’t count. After the first 
one hundred and fifty, you begin to 
see results. I don’t know why | 
should be telling this to agents who 
have been in the business many 
more years than I have, unless it’s 
because they may have forgotten 
some of the fundamentals. If they 
have, I'd just make believe 
you're in a new business in a strange 
town, and start all over again at the 
bottom.—Art MacIntyre, Denver. 


say: 


PROFESSOR S. S. HUEBNER, who has 
probably done as much as any one 
man to insurance to. the 
status of had some 
words to say on this subject at a 


recent joint meeting of CLU 


promote 
a profession, 


and 


CPCU underwriters in Hartford: 

“Insurance has been the last to 
be named to the list of callings rec- 
ognized in our educational system. 
| feel that the principal reason is 
that economists have never been 
able to allocate insurance to the four 
divisions commonly referred to in 
economics. For centuries, the idea 
has prevailed that all economic ac- 
tivity can be placed under one of 











four categories: (1) production, 
(2) exchange, (3) distribution, and 
(4) consumption. 

“Now all this is foolish. Insur- 
ance does mean production ; it does 
mean exchange; it is distributed; 
and we certainly pay a tremendous 
sum of money—over twenty billions 
of dollars a year in premiums—for 
this thing which is apparently so 
mysterious to economists. 

“The few economists who have 
classified insurance somewhere have 
placed it in the division of distribu- 
tion. Then they described it as a 
process of taking of small sums f 20m 
the fortunates in order that large 
sums may be paid to the unfortunate. 
This has a nice jingle, but it is non- 
sensical. The truth is, insurance 
should constitute a fifth division in 
the science of economics. Every- 
thing in the form of wealth is not 
only produced and exchanged and 
distributed and consumed, but it 
must also be protected against the 
many hazards we face in our eco- 








M. H. BLACKBURN, C.P.C.U. Security-Connecticut Cos. 


nomic life, and all through that life. 
Some day some economist will give 
a fifth division to economics. He 
may call it ‘insurance or risk bear- 
ing,’ but, whatever it is called, it 
will take its proper place in our 
educational system.” 


WHAT bo you EXPECT of your life 
insurance agent? 

“that he be qualified to help you 
determine in practical terms, that 
part life insurance can or should 
play in the financial plan of your 
family or business, and to help you 
arrange your existing insurance to 
fit that plan; 

“that he be equipped to counsel 
as to the types and amounts of new 
insurance that will best adjust be- 
tween your present circumstances 
and anticipated future needs ; 

“that he offer a continuing service 
in helping you keep your insurance 
in force, and in step with your chang- 
ing needs; 

“finally that he, or his counter- 
part in the next generation or on 
the other side of the continent, be 
available to you in retirement, or 
to your family in their bereavement, 
or to your business in its readjust- 
ment—when your policy matures 

r becomes a claim.” 
Al Lawton, CLU, Security-Con- 
necticut Life Insurance Company. 


ONE MAN’S PLEASURE is 
man’s business. 


another 
See the not-so-small 
businessman who makes his year’s 
profits in the next four months. Sell 
the proprietor key man accident and 
health. With his income adequately 
protected, his family will not suffer 
the financial consequences of his 
personal “business interruption.” 


Best's Life News 
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HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President, Institute of 
Life Insurance, New York 


N TODAY'S COMPETITIVE environ- 
Ras it is essential to keep con- 
stantly on the alert as to what lies 
ahead. We must be “looking into 
tomorrow” as we think and plan for 
today. For the proportions and 
pace of change in our social and 
economic lives are continuously ac- 
celerating, with greater and greater 
effect upon our individual, family 
and business lives. 


No Single-track Road 


One thing we quickly discover 
when we take this look ahead is 
that there is no single-track road to 
a clearly defined future. There are 
many roads, with many detours to 
avoid ; and there are many ways of 
taking each road. Each may come 
out differently at the far end and no 
one can individualize the look ahead 
except the person himself. 

It is equally obvious, however, that 
one can and should take the general 
look ahead, a look that can apply to 
all the people, giving each an over-all 
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pattern into which he can fit his 
goals, ambitions, capabilities and 
possibilities. 

In tying together all these factors 
for whatever individual benefit can 
be gained, it is necessary to realize 
that many elements enter into the 
picture of progress and opportunity. 
Some of these elements are control- 
lable, some are not. But all must be 
considered if they are to be met 
effectively and intelligently. 


Three Major Factors 


There are three major controllable 
factors upon which an important part 
of individual success will be based : 
1. The philosophical urge of the 
American people for better living, 
greater security and more firmly en- 
trenched liberties. This is to an im- 
portant extent the product of the 
past decades of achievement through- 
out all segments of our business 
world. Its future will stem largely 
from what we do and say today and 
in the years to come. 

2. Even though this urge is well-es- 
tablished, there still remains the 
need for sales ingenuity and enthusi- 
asm to motivate buyers and meet 
competition. 

3. Both the urge for better things 


and the sales-stimulated will to buy 
must be augmented by the public 
relations or service concept to main- 
tain public acceptance. 

Let’s explore this roadway into the 
future. What of our markets in the 
years ahead? What of the economic 
outlook? Each of these may be 
known individually—but when we 
put them together we get a different 
picture. 


Population Growth 


People make the markets. There- 
fore, let’s first.count the people. Last 
year the population of the United 
States reached one hundred sixty- 
five million. In all probability by 
1965 there will be twenty-five million 
more—that many more mouths to 
feed, persons to clothe, passengers to 
transport, individuals to establish life 
insurance for. There alone, is the 
basis of a huge business potential, 
assuring progress and expansion 
just to meet the basic needs of these 
additional millions. 

This expanding market is perhaps 
even more clearly seen if we con- 
sider births rather than net increase 
in population. It is expected that 
there will be some forty million chil- 
dren born between 1955 and 1965— 
brand new prospects somewhere 
along the line for almost everyone in 
business. Life underwriters recog- 
nize this as a vital part of their ex- 
panding market, for whether the 
new-born infant represents a buyer 
or not, he reflects someone moving 
up into the buying zone. 

Then, too, there will be some 
seventeen million marriages in the 
United States in the next ten years 








an occasion of major importance 
for every business, for here is the 
time when a sizeable block of life in- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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and ask for Fran Bowen. 
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For Fran Bowen’s the man to call 
or write about Pacific Mutual’s 


First-line BROKERS PLAN 


With the help of this complete 
home office and agency service, 
you can meet every personal in- 
surance need of your clients — 
present and future. 
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Look Into Tomorrow—Continued 


surance becomes necessary, a new 
home, a new car, the whole array of 
needs that surround the newly cre- 
ated family unit. 

Job changes offer another vital 
time of new need for or ability to pay 
for more goods and services. There 
is no measure of aggregate job turn- 
over or advancement in the years 
ahead, of course, but there is a pro- 
jection of anticipated total employ- 
ment, showing a 1965 work force 
about ten million greater than to- 
day's. At the same time, it is esti- 
mated that about seven million five 
hundred thousand will be. leaving 
their jobs because of retirement or 
death during these years. Just those 
situations alone, not counting plant 
expansion, promotions, employment 
turnover or all the other causes of 
job advancement, account for well 
over fifteen million job openings in 
these next ten years. Here again we 
see a huge potential for all business. 


The Later Years 


During the next ten years, more 
than ten million persons will move 
into the “over 65” age bracket—and 
these persons will reflect a much 
greater buying potential than their 
equivalent forefathers ever did, for 
we have become widely retirement 
conscious. More of these retiring 
workers of the future will have in- 
come for those later years than was 
ever before true—and this type of 
security is growing at a rapid pace. 
Almost one-third of the employed 
civilian work force today comes un- 
der some pension plan—and_ by 
1965, .the proportion will be much 
higher. 

What may we expect as to the abil- 
ity to pay for the new things that 
these changing economic factors will 
suggest? A little over a year ago, 
the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report of the United States 
Congress, in its exhaustive survey on 
potential growth, indicated that U. 
S. disposable personal income may be 
expected to be $110 billion greater 
in 1965 than today. That is after-tax 
income, available for spending or 
saving. On a family basis, it means 
a one-third improvement in the av- 
erage disposable income per family 
—a rate of gain that could mean 
many, many more than today up in 











the larger income brackets. It should 
mean a sizeable additional block of 
family money up and down the line 
to go into both greater saving and 
broader spending. It is estimated 
that “$10,000 and above” families 
will move. up from four and one-half 
million to nine million—over twice 
as many as today. 

These are basic social-economic 
trends that we have been reviewing. 
Births, marriages, jobs—these are 
elemental parts of the world we live 
in. There are certainties involved 
here, in some degree, that translate 
readily to an opportunity picture. 
That is one of the great advantages 
of being a part of a young, virile 
economy such as we have in this 
country, We know our markets will 
grow if we but grasp the opportu- 
nities for growth. This unfolds a 
tremendous expectation for expand- 
ing business in every line that serves 
people, just to keep their standards 
of living and their family security up 
to the present level—and in addition 
everyone strives continuously to bet- 
ter still further his standard of living. 

This does not mean, however, 
that each and everyone is guaranteed 
an ever-increasing business. There 
is no divine right to opportunity. 
Rather opportunity is something that 
must be grasped by the individual 
as he moves along with progress. 


County by County 


By way of evidence of this rela- 
tionship, we need only to turn to the 
population figures over the country, 
taken county by county, during its 
most prosperous years. For popu- 
lation in a growing nation reflects 
the locale of growth. In spite of an 
accelerated birth rate in the decade 
of the 1940s, the lowered death rate, 
the over-all population increase of 
15% and the step-up in business and 
industry generally, meaning many 
millions more jobs,—in spite of all 
this, almost half of the nation’s 
counties lost population in that dec- 
ade, some of them reporting very 
sharp declines. At the same time 
over five hundred counties gained 
20% or more in population and a 
sizeable number reported 100% in- 
creases. Those larger than average 
increases in population and conse- 
quent markets were a reflection of 
the grasping of opportunity by com- 
munities, by business men and by 
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those who saw the genuine oppor- 
tunity ahead. 

Those who are constantly alert to 
progress and who are ready and able 
to grasp the opportunities of this 
progress, must be close observers of 
social and economic change. The ac- 
celerated pace of change of the past 
decade or two has affected everyone 
in every line of business and every 
family in its every relationship. Nor 
is the pace of change apt to be slower 
in the years ahead. Rather it will 
undoubtedly continue to accelerate, 
so that the watch for progress and 
opportunity must be intensified. 
Change cannot be stopped, but it can 
be utilized. While it is enhancing 
our standard of living and adding to 
our technological capacities, it can 
also provide opportunity for those 
who adapt themselves to it. 


Jet Age Financing 


Many spheres of business or in- 
dustry show the significance of 
change. In the world of transporta- 
tion it is only half a century since the 
Wright brothers yet today there are 
thirty thousand scheduled arrivals 
and departures on the airlines every 
day—and in the course of the next 
few years, the entire air transporta- 
tion system is to be re-equipped and 
re-shaped. We are moving into the 
jet age. Life insurance companies 
have been called on to provide one- 
fourth of the financing to make pos- 
sible this conversion of the airlines 
to the jet age; more than a third of a 
billion life insurance dollars being 
ear-marked for this use. 

Atom power, of course, is the great 
“Buck Rogers” achievement of our 
age and to a great many it is still 
somewhat in the realm of science 
fiction. But there are already one 
thousand two hundred firms in this 
country using radioisotopes and over 
one thousand companies have estab- 
lished nuclear departments. The big 
atomic energy plants are rapidly 
moving towards the edge of the 
drawing boards and will soon be un- 
der construction—and the schedules 
call for annual additions of over 
twenty million Kilowatt capacity be- 
fore 1965. That promises a power 
revolution for the years ahead which 
will probably affect us all sooner or 
later. 

One of the many by-products of 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Truly Stands Out 


Just as the Chartered Life Underwriter key stands out 
among the rules above, it stands out on its wearer—as a 


symbol of the achievement of special distinction in our 


business. 


That’s the reason we encourage Bankerslifemen to earn 
the right to wear this key. . . why we urge you other readers 
of this advertisement to consider doing so. There is still 


time to investigate how you may prepare locally for your 


CLU exams. 


BANKERS Life COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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B. W. WALKER 
General Manager 
New York Life Insurance Company 
San Francisco, California 


GENCY OPERATION CONSISTS of 
ae of operations all tied to- 
gether and all done at the same time. 
The sooner the manager accepts this 
basic fact, the better and more suc- 
cessful is his performance. Close 
attention to ‘tremendous trifles” of- 
ten make the difference between a 
successful and a mediocre agency. 

It has been said that “there is 
nothing so obscure as the obvious” 
so I will start my consideration of 
agency operation with the manager 
or the general agent—the man on 
whose shoulders rest the full respon- 
sibility for the successful operation 
of his agency—the man who can and 
should delegate duties, responsibili- 
ties and authority to those on his 
staff, but who in the final analysis is 
accountable for the success or failure 
of his agency operation. 


Good Business Man 


He must be a good business man. 
Unfortunately, the mention of the 
term, “business man” carries to many 
people the implication of a hard- 
boiled individual with little or no 
personal feeling toward his fellow 
man. Because of this implication, 
I believe that some agency men have 
hesitated to face the fact that an 
insurance agency is a most exacting 
business operation and must be con- 
ducted accordingly. 

Strict attention to those “‘tremen- 
dous trifles’” I have mentioned, as 
well as to every other important 
function of the job is necessary at 
all times. To overemphasize one 
function because one likes doing it 
better than others, is inviting dis- 
aster—the agency must be kept in 
balance. 

Fortunately, agency management 
is a warm and friendly business 
dealing with the hopes and the am- 
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hitions of men for their families and 
themselves—I mean the men in the 
agencies and their futures. How 
then can one possibly do a good job 
of business planning without know- 
ing the ambitions and the objectives 
of each man in an agency—perhaps 
the man himself isn’t sure until one 
sits down with him to dig it out. 

Here is what I mean—In our 
own shop we are continually plan- 
ning for the year ahead. During the 
month of December we will sit down 
with each man in our agency, re- 
viewing his accomplishments for the 
year and discussing his objectives 
for the year to follow. These ob- 
jectives are first discussed in the 
light of what he wants to accomplish 
for his family and himself. 





A New Car 


Maybe he needs a new car, or a 
bigger and better home, or that long- 
anticipated trip to Europe or maybe 
Betty and Bill will enter college, or 
quite possibly he is just plain dis- 
satisfied with his standard of living. 
We then translate these needs in 


terms of dollars and the result will 
determine his minimum production 
schedule for the year 1957. We 
know what his renewal income will 
be, we know his market, we know 


+i his average-sized sale and his aver- 


age first year commissions per sale. 
The rest is easy—the result repre- 
sents jis objective for the year. We 
will then reduce it to terms of num- 
ber of sales and volume of business 
to be secured each month or each 
week for the year 1957. 

We now have a meeting of the 
minds, but if we stop here, it may 
only be wishful thinking, so we put 
it in writing and then he signs 
something like the following—‘*My 
1957 Objectives: Eighty sales for 
$840,000. Please send me a personal 
progress card showing my 1956 
record month-by-month, plus a com- 
plete report each month listing my 
1957 progress toward my objective.” 
Bear in mind that this is his objec- 
tive based on his personal require- 
ments and ambitions. 

| recall reading an article by a 
well-known manager who urged 
agency men to encourage their field 
men to become “interested in the 
agency's aims and goals” by giving 
them allotments based on those goals. 
We do not subscribe to this philos- 
ophy. How can an agency possibly 
know its goals without first knowing 
the individual objectives of those 
men who make up the agency ? Right 
here it is quite possible that we have 
one of the important reasons for 
high agency spirit and high morale. 
For years we have received signed 
objectives from the established 
agents in our office. 


Over-All Objectives 


After obtaining these objectives 
from the established men, we are 
ready to step into planned recruit- 
ing. Sure—we have an over-all ob- 
jective for the agency and it totaled 
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$2 million more than the total ob- 
jectives of the men. The answer is 
obvious—we must obtain $2 miilion 
from new recruits. Each new man 


HITS THE BULL’S-EYE 


in our shop will, on the average, 
pay for $300,000 in his first year. 
We are properly staffed to do a 
thorough training job, including 
field training, if we appoint one man 
each month, but we can, if necessary, 
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train two. One good man a month 
will do the $2 million job along 
with an extra two or three for the 
replacements. Whether we should 
or should not have hired those men 
who leave us will always be a matter 
for the debaters to settle and I don’t 
expect that it will ever be settled, 
but we do know that if our stand- 
ards are high, our turnover is low. 
In spite of the most careful selec- 
tion, there will always be a certain 
amount of turnover in our business 
and every other business. 

We have arrived at our recruiting 
objective. What do we do now? 
As far as we are concerned, it is 
going to take twenty-five aptitude 
tests to hire each man. I know of 
a manager who said he would con- 
sider himself a complete failure if 
he had to give twenty-five aptitude 
tests to hire an agent, but I am sure 
we are not as far apart in our views 
as you might think. 

We use the aptitude test as a 
prestige builder. We don’t talk to 
a man about the life insurance busi- 
ness as a career for him until he 
has taken the test and given us a 
background history. We _ invite 
likely-looking salesmen and centers 
of influence from all lines of business 
to take the test. We are sure before 
they come in that many will fail to 
meet our standards, but we test 
them anyway. People are extremely 
curious about their aptitudes and we 
make capital of this fact. If their 
score is low, we make them our 
friends and explain the opportunities 
that are to be found in our business 
for the qualified man. It is surpris- 
ing how many of these friends of 
ours know just the man for us. We 
know that by giving twenty-five tests 
each month, we will hire no less than 
twelve good men in the year—we 
know of no other method that is so 
certain. 

The aptitude test, thanks to 
LIAMA, is not only a great re- 
cruiting aid, but it allows us to 
talk more intelligently to a man 
about our business as it applies to 
him. We measure our recruiting 
activities at each bi-weekly staff 
meeting by the number of tests 
given ; to whom they were given and 
by whom. 

This brings us to the training of 
these men as well as training the 
established men in our agency. We 
are firm believers in continuous 
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training, but here again this necessi- 
tates careful planning, definite ob- 
jectives and an adequate staff. 
What is our definition of a new 
man and what kind of training do 
we provide? In our shop an agent 
is a new man for three years and 
he is treated on that basis. To this 
he has eagerly agreed after we have 
carefully explained our program and 
its advantages as they effect his 
future. In his first year he is taken 
through basic and _ intermediate 
training. This requires him to com- 
plete forty-three written assignments 
which are graded and discussed with 
our agency instructor. Also included 
are projects, case histories and that 
very important personal audit card 
on which he records his daily ac- 
tivities and results. This audit card 
is, of course, the point at which 
training and supervision meet—all 
staff members take turns in review- 
ing these work reports with the new 
agent. This gets each of us better 
acquainted in a very short time and 
gives the agent a broader concept. 





Training in the Field 


In addition, we insist on field 
training—A definite schedule of at 
least one full day a month in the 
field with each new man, with one 
of our assistant managers—the one 
day is minimum. On the first day 
of the month, each assistant manager 
hands me his work schedule for the 
month on which he has included his 
field work appointments. The as- 
sistant manager goes out as an 
observer and not as the salesman. 
Bad sales habits are quickly detected 
and smoothed out, confidence is re- 
stored where necessary and poor 
work habits are corrected. 

The object of our entire training 
course is applied knowledge. We 
never want to be guilty of turning 
out educated derelicts. In his second 
year the new man is taken through 
a thirteen-week programming course 
and by the end of his third year he 
will have completed a fifteen-week 
tax and business insurance course 
in addition to a review of his basic 
and intermediate training. Too 
heavy? Yes, when I attempt to ex- 
plain it briefly, but we don’t think 
so when it is spread out over thirty- 
six months. 

Our agency instructor maintains 
a master training chart on which he 
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records the training that has been 
completed by every man in our 
agency. It doesn’t matter whether 
the man has been with us for thirty 
days or thirty years. The chart is 
arranged in the order of the 
years in which the agents joined 
our organization. As a matter of 
fact, practically all of the break- 
downs of our shop are arranged 
according to yearly classes. An 
alphabetical listing mixes the neo- 
phytes with the veterans and is con- 


fusing, but an arrangement accord- 
ing to yearly appointment is very 
revealing. 

It can tell us at a glance that the 
bulk of our business may be coming 
from men appointed many years ago 
and who are apt to begin taking 
well-earned but extended vacations. 
A recruiting problem which might 
otherwise be overlooked is staring 
us in the face and it keeps us from 
becoming complacent. By the same 
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1955 Exam 


1955—PART C—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXES 


QUESTION 5 


Two of the objectives of estate 
planning are (1) to minimize the 
taxes that will become payable 
upon the client’s death, and (2) 
to reduce the expense of admin- 
istering the client’s estate follow- 
ing his death. Evaluate each of 
the following estate planning in- 
strumentalities in terms of each 
of the foregoing objectives: 

(a) Joint tenancy; 

(b) Power of appointment; 

(c) Inter vivos gifts; 

(d) Life insurance on the life 

of the client; 

(e) Inter vivos trusts 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) (1) Under the Federal es- 
tate tax law and under many state 
inheritance tax statutes a joint ten- 
ancy will not reduce death taxes be- 
cause the jointly held property is 
taxed in the estate of the decedent, 
except to the extent that the survivor 
can prove contribution to the pur- 
chase price. In some states, how- 
ever, inheritance taxes may be re- 
duced or eliminated entirely by the 
creation of a joint tenancy. In cer- 
tain states the inheritance tax is 
imposed upon only a fractional part 
of the value of the jointly held prop- 
erty, determined by dividing the 
total value by the number of joint 
owners. In certain other states no 
inheritance tax at all is imposed on 
jointly held property. 

It should be noted that under the 
Federal estate tax law property held 
by husband and wife as joint ten- 
ants passes to the surviving spouse 
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in a manner that qualifies for the 
marital deduction, and thus a joint 
tenancy may be utilized as one of 
the means to obtain the reduction in 
estate taxes made possible by the 
marital deduction. 

(2) A joint tenancy tends to re- 
duce the expenses of administering 
an estate since jointly held property 
passes directly to the survivor. 

(b) (1) For Federal estate tax 
purposes powers of appointment are 
classified as either general or limited. 
Subject to certain exceptions, a gen- 
eral power is one that the possessor 
or donee of the power may exercise 
in favor of himself, his creditors, or 
his estate. All other powers of ap- 
pointment are classified as limited. 

So far as the creator, or donor, of 
the power of appointment is con- 
cerned, the property subject to the 
power is included in his estate for 
federal and state death tax purposes. 
Of course, if the power is a general 
power given to a surviving spouse, 
the gift of property subject to the 
power may qualify for the marital 
deduction. 

So far as the possessor, or donee, 
of the power is concerned, the prop- 
erty over which he has the power 
will be included in his estate for 
federal estate tax purposes if the 
power is a general power, but will 
not be so included if the power is a 
limited power. State inheritance tax 
statutes vary widely on this point, 
but in many states there is no tax in 
the donee’s estate even on a general 
power of appointment. 


(2) A power of appointment does 
not involve any saving in admin- 


istration expenses in the estate of the 
creator, or donor, of the power, since 
the property passes as part of his 
estate. There will be a saving in the 
estate of the donee of the power, 
however, unless he exercises his 
power by appointing the property 
to his own estate, thereby subjecting 
it to the usual administration ex- 
penses. 


(ce) (1) ZJ/nter vivos gifts will 
minimize Federal estate taxes if they 
are made more than three years 
prior to the death of the donor, or if 
it can be proved that the gifts were 
not made in contemplation of death. 
Inter vivos gifts will minimize state 
death taxes if made a_ sufficient 
length of time before the death of the 
donor or if it can be proved that the 
gifts were not made in contemplation 
of death. 


(2) Inter vivos gifts reduce the 
expense of administration of an es- 
tate since the property involved is 
disposed of prior to the death of the 
donor and does not pass as part of 
the estate. 


(d) (1) Life insurance on the 
life of a deceased may minimize 
death taxes if the insured has not 
retained incidence of ownership or 
a reversionary interest which ex- 
ceeds 5% in the policies and if his 
estate is not the beneficiary under 
the policy. Life insurance proceeds 
are usually exempt from inheritance 
taxes if the proceeds are payable to 
a third party beneficiary. In a few 
states, however, the proceeds are 
only partially exempt, for example, 
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Mississippi and Illinois exempt only 
the first $20,000. 


(2) Life insurance on the life of 
a decedent will reduce the expenses 
of administering an estate if the in- 
surance is payable to a third party 
beneficiary since under these con- 
ditions the insurance proceeds do 
not pass as part of the estate. 

(e) (1) Inter vivos trusts will 
minimize death taxes if the creator 
divests himself of substantially all 


his interest in and control over the 
trust property. 


(2) Inter vivos trusts tend to re- 
duce the expenses of administering 
an estate since the property held in 
an inter vivos trust is not included 
in the decedent’s estate. 


QUESTION 6 


“Personal insurance trusts 
have reached the end of the first 
full generation of their general 
use. Now is a good time to re- 
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appraise them as a mode of 
settlement of life insurance 
proceeds.” 

Compare the administration of 
life insurance proceeds under a 
personal insurance trust with the 
administration of such proceeds 
under an installment settlement 
arrangement provided by a life 
insurance company, with respect 
to 

(a) Security of principal; 

(b) Investment return on the 
proceeds; 

(c) Charges levied against the 
proceeds or income; 

(d) Flexibility in meeting the 
needs of beneficiaries; 

(e) Liquidation of a principal 
sum in equal installments; 

(f) Liquidity needs of the 
decedent’s estate. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a) The payment of life insurance 
proceeds administered under an in- 
stallment settlement arrangement 
provided by the life insurance com- 
pany is a contractual obligation. A 
life insurance company is a debtor 
of the person designated to receive 
the installment payments and the 
full credit of the company stands 
behind the debt. The life insurance 
proceeds are combined with other 
funds of the life insurance company 
thereby providing diversification of 
investments and adding to the 
security of the funds. 

The payment of the life insurance 
proceeds administered under a per- 
sonal insurance trust is not a con- 
tractual obligation. The trustee is 
responsible only for the administra- 
tion of the trust to the best of his 
financial ability. The security of the 
proceeds thus depends upon the ca- 
pable administration of the trust. 
An individual trust may be handi- 
capped by lack of opportunity for 
diversification. The proceeds of the 
life insurance may be administered 
under a common trust, however, in 
which case opportunities for diver- 
sification are greater. 

(b) The investment return on life 
insurance proceeds administered un- 
der an installment settlement ar- 
rangement provided by a life insur- 
ance company are fixed and are 
guaranteed by the life insurance 
company. It is possible that the 
amount could increase because of 
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excess interest earnings on the part 
of the insurance company in which 
the recipient of the installment pay- 
ments would participate, but the pay- 
ments could not be less than the 
amount that is stated in the agree- 
ment. 

The investment return on life in- 
surance proceeds administered un- 
der a personal life insurance trust 
are not guaranteed and there may 
be some uncertainty as to the amount 
of return. Thus the total payments 
from the proceeds could be greater 
than or less than payments received 
from life insurance proceeds admin- 
istered under an installment settle- 
ment arrangement provided by the 
life insurance company. 

(c) There is no additional charge 
made against the income provided 
from life insurance proceeds that are 
administered under an installment 
settlement arrangement provided by 
a life insurance company. 

The fees paid to trustees and other 
expenses of administration are 
charged against the income from life 
insurance proceeds administered un- 
der a personal life insurance trust. 
The amount charged against the in- 
come varies dépending upon service 
performed or as the terms of the 
trust agreement may provide. 

(d) There is less flexibility per- 
mitted by the administration of the 
life insurance proceeds under an 
installment settlement arrangement 
provided by a life insurance com- 
pany than permitted by the admin- 
istration of trustees under a personal 
insurance trust. However, most in- 
surance companies will permit the 
insured to give the beneficiary the 
right to commute all the unpaid in- 
stallments remaining under a fixed 
period option and receive this 
amount in one sum. Under the fixed 
income or the fixed amount option, 
a greater degree of flexibility is pro- 
vided than under the fixed period 
option. Not only does the fixed in- 
come option permit the policyowner 
to specify varying amounts of income 
at different times, but the beneficiary 
may be given the right of withdrawal 
in whole or in part at any time. The 
beneficiary may also have the right 
to withdraw up to a certain sum in 
any one year, with frequently the 
right to carry this privilege over 
from one year to the next on a 
cumulative basis, just as in the case 
of the interest option. 
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There is a possibility for un- 
limited flexibility in the administra- 
tion of life insurance proceeds 
administered under a personal in- 
surance trust depending upon the 
terms of the trust. The trustee may 
be given wide latitude and discretion 
in the investment, administration 
and distribution of the proceeds of 
the insurance. The needs of the 
beneficiaries may change over time 
with respect to maintenance and sup- 
port and educational requirements. 


Without changing the underlying 
purpose to be served by the life in- 
surance proceeds, the trustee may 
have discretion relative to the in- 
vestment of the funds and authority 
to vary the payments to the bene- 
ficiaries to meet emergencies or these 
changes in needs. 

(e) Liie insurance proceeds may 
be conveniently liquidated in equal 
installments under an_ installment 
settlement arrangement provided by 
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a life insurance company. The prin- 
cipal sum involved may be liquidated 
in a definitely determinable number 
of equal installments, or the proceeds 
may be liquidated in equal install- 
ments over a person’s life on the 
annuity principle. 

Life insurance proceeds admin- 
istered under a personal insurance 
trust may be liquidated in equal 
installments over a given period of 





better to 
serve... 


time if that is desired. However, 
since trust companies are not in a 
position to provide annuity contracts, 
it is not possible for them to liquidate 
the proceeds in equal installments 
which will be guaranteed to con- 
tinue for the period of a person’s 
life. 

(f) Life insurance proceeds ad- 
ministered under an installment ar- 
rangement provided by an insurance 
company generally do not provide 
liquidity to the decedent’s estate. If 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


the beneficiary has a right to receive 
the commuted value of future pay- 
ments, however, he or she may use 
these funds to buy assets of the es- 
tate or lend money to the estate. 
Life insurance proceeds admin- 
istered under a personal insurance 
trust can provide liquidity to the 
decedent’s estate since the proceeds 
may be used to purchase assets from 
the decedent’s estate and the trust 
may lend money to the decedent’s 
estate if the trust instrument allows 
these uses of the funds held in trust. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) Distinguish between (1) 
an exclusion, (2) a deduction, 
and (3) a credit, as these terms 
are understood in Federal income 
tax terminology, and explain the 
significance of each in determin- 
ing the Federal income tax li- 
ability of an individual. 


(b) Mrs. “A”, age 68, is re- 
ceiving $500 per month under a 
non-refund life annuity pur- 
chased three months ago with 
money received from her hus- 
band’s estate. Explain precisely 
the method by which the Federal 
income tax liability for these an- 


nuity payments would be deter- 
mined. 


(c) In what respects, if any, 
would the Federal income tax 
liability of Mrs. “A” differ if she 
were receiving the $500 per 
month under a non-refund life 
income option of a life insurance 
contract which matured three 
months ago upon the death of her 
husband? Explain. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a) (1) An exclusion, as the 
term is understood in Federal in- 
come tax terminology, is an item 
that is not included in gross income. 
The exclusion of a receipt from gross 
income will of course reduce taxable 
income below what it would have 
been if the receipt had been included. 


(2) A deduction is an item sub- 
tracted from either gross income, or 
from adjusted gross income, to ar- 
rive at net taxable income. Since 
the deduction will reduce taxable 


income, it will reduce the amount of 
the tax. 
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(3) A credit is an item sub- 
tracted from the tax of the individual 
concerned. Since a tax credit is sub- 
tracted from the tax rather than from 
income, a tax credit will reduce the 
current tax payable by the full 
amount of the tax credit. 

(b) Mrs. “A” would pay Federal 
income tax on her annuity payments 
received under the non-refund life 
annuity only to the extent that the 
annual payments exceeded the 
amount which is considered a return 
of capital. The return of capital 
portion is a fixed and unchanging 
fraction of the guaranteed annuity 
determined by dividing the cost of 
the annuity by the expected total 
return. This fraction of the annual 
annuity income is exempt from in- 
come taxes. The balance of each an- 
nual payment should be included in 
gross income for income tax pur- 
poses. 

To determine the expected total 
return Mrs. “A” should multiply the 
$6000 annual income by her life ex- 
pectancy. According to Table I in 
the regulations, her life expectancy 
at age 68 is 16.2 years. To find the 
portion of the $6000 annual annuity 
payment exempt from income taxes, 
Mrs. “A” should divide the total in- 
vestment which we may assume to 
be approximately $85,000 by the ex- 
pected total return ($6000 X 16.2, 
or $97,200). Then she should mul- 
tiply this fraction or percentage 
(87.6%) by the annual payment. 
This amount, $5,256, is the portion 
of the annual annuity payments ex- 
empt from income taxes. The dif- 
ference between the $6000 annual 
annuity payment and the exemption 
or $744 is the amount that should be 
included in Mrs. “A’s” gross income 
for income tax purposes. 

(c) If Mrs. “A” were receiving 
a monthly income under a non- 
refund life income option of the 
life insurance contract which ma- 
tured three months ago upon the 
death of her husband, the taxable 
income portion of the annuity pay- 
ment would initially be computed as 
above in paragraph (b). However, 
as a Surviving spouse, Mrs. “A” may 
exclude annually from her gross in- 
come, $1,000 of the interest portion 
of the annuity payments. 


QUESTION 8 
Seven years ago “A”, who is 
married and the father of three 
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THE COMPANY shall be 


responsible for assisting the 


new agent in preparing 
and following a sound 


operating budget during his 


first year in the business. 


The new agent is, literally, “going into business for himself” 


No. 3 OF A SERIES 








® In selecting and train- ) 
ing the new agent, we 
believe that the Com- acre 
pany’s responsibility 
must go much further 
than the printed terms 
of its contract. In fair- 
ness to the agent... . 
the Company .. . the 
insurance business it- 






















self . . . we must as- 
sure the new agent 
every possible chance 
of success. In this series 
of messages, we pre- 
sent a few of what we 
consider to be our in- 
escapable obligations 


under this “invisible 











contract”’. 


. Any new 


venture must be solidly based upon a sound operating budget, if it is to be 
successful. Through conferences with the new agent (and his wife), we help 
him prepare a careful schedule of monthly expenses and anticipated income. 
The agent and the company each keep a written copy. It answers two 


essential questions; (1) is the agent on his way to becoming a 


“going con- 


cern”?; and, (2) is he demonstrating the ability to manage money? 


California-Western States Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: SACRAMENTO 





minor children by a previous 
marriage, transferred into a liv- 
ing trust $300,000 of income- 
producing property, including 
both real and personal property. 
He did not reserve the right to 
alter, amend, revoke or terminate 
the trust. The income of the 
trust was to be accumulated 
during “‘A’s” lifetime and upon 
his death to be distributed, along 
with the corpus of the trust, to 
“*A’s” children, in equal shares. 


Deceased children were to be rep- 
resented by issue, if any. 

“A” died recently, leaving Mrs. 
*A” $50,000 of life insurance 
payable to her directly as bene- 
ficiary and the residue of his es- 
tate, which after taxes, debts, and 
administration expenses, _ will 
probably amount to no more 
than $25,000. Mrs. “*A” has filed 
an election to take against the 
will in the hope that she can 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


reach the property held in trust 
for “A’s” children. 


(a) In general, under what 
circumstances can a widow elect 
to take against her husband’s 
will? 


(b) Would the $50,000 of life 
insurance proceeds be taken into 
account in measuring Mrs. ‘‘A’s” 
claims against ‘*A’s” estate? Ex- 
plain. 

(c) In your opinion, can Mrs. 


“A” reach the property held in 
trust for ‘A’s” children? Give 
your reasoning. 


(d) To whom was the income 
of the trust taxed during “A’s” 
lifetime? State the governing 
rule. 


(e) If the income from the 
trust had been distributed cur- 
rently to “A’s” children, what 
would have been the status of 
such payments with respect to 
the Federal tax law? Explain. 





The Men With 
The GUARANTEE 
offer you— 


LOWER RATES for life policies— 
Premiums, less dividends, are 
lower for every life insurance plan 
written by The GUARANTEE. 


GREATER EARNINGS—The 5-Star Contract is now 
better than ever with increased compensation for The 
Men With The Guarantee. 


INCREASED DIVIDENDS—A new and higher dividend 
scale will be applied to business in force as well as all 


new business. 
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NEW POLICIES—A group of miscellaneous endow- i 
ment plans that mature for every duration from 10 to Fr 


20 years is now available. 


And a 10 to 26-year decreasing term policy in amounts 
of $10,000 is available at very competitive rates and 


without basic insurance. 


These Current Revisions Form the Basis for A NEW GROWTH PROGRAM. 
The Guarantee Is “‘Geared for Progress’ and Geared for Expansion. 






J. D. Anderson 
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Answer to Question 8 


(a) A widow can elect to take 
against her husband’s will at any 
time if she has not forfeited her 
rights to do so under the statutes 
of the state concerned. In general, 
the right to elect against the wi!l is 
a personal right of the widow. If 
the widow should die without mak- 
ing an election the right to elect is 
gone and cannot be exercised by 
her personal representative. Usually, 
there must be strict compliance with 
the statutory provisions as to the 
form and manner of exercising the 
right to claim against the will. Fur- 
thermore, the widow may be pre- 
vented from electing against the will 
because of an antenuptial or post- 
nuptial settlement. A widow may 
forfeit her rights to take against her 
husband’s will by accepting benefits 
under the will. However, the courts 
are not inclined to construe doubtful 
or ambiguous acts as an election to 
take under the will. 

In general, a widow may find it 
advisable to elect against her hus- 
band’s will when the amount left to 
her under the will is less than she 
would be allowed under intestate 
law of the state concerned. In some 
states, however, the widow has no 
right to elect against the will if it 
leaves her a prescribed share of the 
property. 


(b) The $50,000 of life insurance 
left to Mrs. “A” would not be taken 
into account in measuring Mrs. 
““A’s” claims against “A’s” estate 
since life insurance proceeds payable 
directly to a named beneficiary, 
rather than to the estate of the de- 
cedent, do not become part of the 
estate. 


(c) Whether or not Mrs. “A” 
can reach the property held in trust 
for “A’s” children depends on the 
applicable laws of the state con- 
cerned. In many states Mrs, “A” 
could enforce her rights against the 
real property in the trust but not 
against the personal property, if the 
trust were created after the mar- 
riage of Mr. and Mrs. “A”. In other 
states, Mrs. “A” could not enforce 
any rights against the trust since the 
trust is irrevocable. 


(d) During “A’s” lifetime the in- 
come of the trust was taxable to the 
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trust itself. The rule is that income 
accumulated during the period of a 
trust is taxable to the trust rather 
than to the grantor or the beneficiary. 


(e) If the income from the trust 
had been distributed currently to 
“A’s” children these payments would 
not have been subject to the Federal 
gift tax. Since the trust is an ir- 
revocable trust, the gift tax would 
have been paid at the time of its 
creation. Receipt of income from the 
trust would not be considered ad- 
ditional gifts. 


QUESTION 9 


A prominent attorney in com- 
menting on the duties of an exec- 
utor stated that “The disposition 
of a business interest can present 
the executor with one of his most 
vexing problems. A _ properly 
drawn business continuation 
agreement is always a welcome 
adjunct to the will.” 

(a) In the absence of a special 
statute or a binding business con- 
tinuation agreement drawn up 
before the decedent’s death, what 
is the responsibility of the exec- 
utor with respect to the de- 
cedent’s interest in a 

(1) sole proprietorship? 
(2) partnership? 
(3) close corporation? 

(6b) Explain why it is advisable 
that the exectuor be directed in 
the decedent’s will to comply with 
provisions of any business con- 
tinuation agreement which may 
have been entered into before the 
decedent’s death. 

(c) Describe briefly the spe- 
cific benefits that inure to the 
estate of the deceased through a 
properly drawn business contin- 
uation agreement covering the 
interest of the deceased in a close 
corporation. 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) (1) In the absence of a spe- 
cial statute or a binding business 
continuation agreement drawn up 
before the decedent’s death, it is the 
responsibility of an executor to 
liquidate the decedent’s interests in a 
sole proprietorship as quickly and 
as economically as practicable. 

(2) In the absence of a special 
statute or binding business contin- 
uation agreement drawn up before 
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That famous 13th doughnut which makes the baker’s 
dozen, that distinguishes successful men and successful 
businesses, is an integral part of American United Life’s 
partnership philosophy. 


The 13th doughnut attitude manifests itself in Home 
Office assistance on an individual, grass roots basis by 
making available to the field, specialists who can cut 
the largest life insurance problems down to size. 


Counted as an “extra,” too, is American United Life’s 
aggressive and progressive attitude in the fields of under- 
writing, sales promotion and training. 

All of which probably accounts for the successful 
record American United men are hanging up in the 
field year after year after year. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS , INDIANA 





ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS * FLEXIBLE OPTIONS * LIFE INCOME * LOW NET 
COST SPECIAL * UNIQUE JUVENILE * GROUP INSURANCE * GROUP RETIREMENT 
* PENSION TRUSTS * MAJOR MEDICAL * NON-CAN DISABILITY * SPECIAL- 
(STS IN THE FIELDS OF SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE. 





the decedent’s death, it is the re- 
sponsibility of an executor to obtain 
for the estate the value of the de- 
cedent’s interest in a partnership. 
Although the surviving partner as a 
“liquidating trustee” will liquidate 
the deceased’s interest in the part- 
nership, the executor may have to 
give a guiding, steadying assistance. 
Of primary importance is the re- 
sponsibility of the executor to see 
that the partnership interest of the 


deceased partner is expeditiously yet 
successfully liquidated so that the 
executor can complete the settlement 
of the estate. 


(3) In the absence of a special 
statute or a binding business con- 
tinuation agreement drawn up before 
the decedent’s death, it is the re- 
sponsibility of an executor to trans- 
fer stock owned by the decedent, in 
accordance with the provisions of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


che will, and during the period of 
administration to exercise all the 
-tockholder’s rights in the interest 
of the estate, 


(b) There are a number of rea- 
sons why it is advisable that the ex- 
ecutor be directed in the decedent’s 
will to comply with the provisions of 
any business continuation agreement 
which may have been entered into 
before the decedent’s death. First, 
such specific directions confirm the 
existence of the buy-and-sell agree- 
ment which may not in any way 
come to the attention of the exec- 
utor. Second, such specific direc- 
tions relieve the executor of the re- 
sponsibility of disposing of the busi- 
ness interest in accordance with 
governing laws and practices. Third, 
such specific directions authorize the 
executor to comply with the pro- 
visions of the business continuation 
agreement and thereby avoids pos- 
sible misunderstanding and_ litiga- 
tion. 


(c) A number of specific benefits 
inure to the estate of the deceased 
through a properly drawn business 
continuation agreement covering the 
interest of the deceased in a close 
corporation. It provides a guaran- 
teed market at a fixed or ascertain- 
able price for the business interest. 
It provides for prompt payment of 
the purchase price and thus a meas- 
ure of liquidity to the estate. It may 
be helpful in establishing the value 
of the business interest for estate 
tax purposes. It eliminates losses to 


the estate by avoiding sale of assets 
on a forced sale basis. Finally, it 
may avoid misunderstanding and 
costly litigation. 


QUESTION 10 


Describe the important provi- 
sions, including those relating to 
financing, which would be essen- 
tial to a properly drawn business 
continuation agreement covering 
a decedent’s interest in a general 
partnership. 


Answer to Question 10 


Provisions which would be es- 
sential to a properly drawn business 
continuation agreement covering a 
decedent’s interest in a general part- 
nership are: 


(1) A provision that any partner 
wishing to dispose of his interest 
during his lifetime must first offer 
his interest to the other partners. 


(2) A provision binding the es- 
tate of a deceased partner to sell, and 
binding surviving partners to buy, 
the interest of a deceased partner. 


(3) A provision establishing a 
value, or a method of determining 
the value, of the business interest of 
a deceased partner. 


(4) Provisions specifying the 
amount of insurance to be carried on 
each partner’s life, who shall pay the 
premiums, who shall own the pol- 
icies, and who shall be the bene- 
ficiaries of the policies. 


(5) A provision requiring that the 
life insurance proceeds be used to 





pay for the business interest of the 
deceased partner. 


(6) A provision for the disposi- 
tion of policies owned by a deceased 
partner on the lives of surviving 
partners, 

(7) A provision for amending or 
terminating the agreement. 


(8) A provision indicating the 
time and manner of paying any bal- 
ance of the purchase price in excess 
of the insurance proceeds or manner 
for disposing of any insurance pro- 
ceeds in excess of the purchase price. 


(9) A provision committing the 
surviving partners to assume all ob- 
ligations of the partnership and hold 
harmless the estate of the deceased 
partner. 


(10) A provision for the contin- 
uance of income to a disabled partner 
might logically be included. 


(11) A provision for the retire- 
ment of a partner from the business 
perhaps with a retirement income. 








Additional copies of Composite 

Answers to the 1955 C.L.U. 

Examinations may be secured 

at a charge of $1.00 per set 

(Parts A-E inclusive) from: 
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American College of Life Un- 
derwriters 

3924 Walnut Street 
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Is it caused by the weather or your burning desire to have an agency of your 
own? Many a man in our organization stopped fretting and found it easy to 
operate an independent agency in his home town. With our lucrative general 


agent’s contract and the highly competitive Gold Standard and Golden Years 
policies backed by national advertising and sales promotion, you'll soon 
enjoy increased earnings. Write me for details. 


Many UV. Wade, President 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona ® California * Delaware 
Florida ¢ Georgia ® Illinois ¢ Indiana * Kentucky ¢ Louisiana 


aryland « Michigan ® Missouri * New Mexico ® Pennsylvania 
Tennessee * Virginia © West Virginia 
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The Fabulous Franklin 
Story... the Half Was 
Not Told to Me! 


Willmar, Minnesota 
July 23, 1956 





ALBERT MOHLER 


Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dear O’B: 


As a Christian, I feel that thanks for blessings received are due 
first of all to God, But after the past three wonderful years I 
cannot refrain from letting all of you wonderful people at Franklin 
know how much I appreciate the part you have played in those 
years. 

It is just three years since I moved into Western Minnesota, a 
complete stranger, after many years spent in the retail business. 
Many friends of ours expressed doubt about the wisdom of the 
move. Judge for yourself on the basis of the facts. ' 

Income for 1953 (about six months) —................ $ 6,607.00 : 
1954 (including two months out for 
traveling, and a wonderful 


convention trip!) —.......... 9,090.00 
1955 (in spite of four months lost 

time due to illness in the 

| NR AR cS 12,040.00 


1956 Figures incomplete, but business for the year 
already exceeds last year’s total! 

Since my background is only very ordinary, I am especially 
grateful to Franklin for the opportunity to present those won- 
derful Specials. To me, our methods of merchandising are the 
answers to the person who wants to succeed in this business. I 
was skeptical, to put it mildly, when Regional Manager Stuart 
Tubbs told me the fabulous Franklin Story, but now I can say, 
“The half was not told to me.” To him, and to all of you, my 
heartfelt thanks for the prosperous past, the opportunity-loaded 
present, and the unlimited future! 

Sincerely, 


Albert Mohler 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 











Lhe Friendly 
IFIRANTRILIN ILITRIEG company 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Four Regional Seminars were held recently 
for Acacia’s Branch and Unit Managers. These 
meetings which were held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, French Lick, Indiana, Santa Barbara, 
California, and Asheville, North Carolina, fea- 
tured Acacia’s new Recruiting and Training 
Programs. Attention was focused on the new 
“Opportunity Unlimited”, Acacia’s ultra-modern 
Recruiting Manual, and the Company’s new 
“Manpower Builder”, a training manual that 
puts into the Managers’ hands a complete Agency 
development program. This new material was 
forwarded to the members of Acacia’s Managerial 


‘in the SPOTLIGHT 


sas a 


staff in advance of the Seminars for study and. 
analysis. . 

A team comprised of members of Acacia’s 
Home Office Agency Department conducted the 
Seminars with new approaches to a wide range 
of subjects including Selection, Pre-Training, 
Basic Training and Sales Presentations. 

These regional conferences are an integral 
part of Acacia’s nation-wide agency expansion 
program. Opportunities are presently available 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Dallas, Texas and in Miami, 
Florida. For further information, write to: 
Harry J. Shaffer, Agency Vice President. 





Acacia provides tomorrow’s protection... today! 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 
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A few of the Leaders’ wives who 
took part in the Putting Contest 
line up to post their scores. 


Participants in one of the several Round- ; 
tables which were conducted simultane- : aa 
ously at the Leaders Meeting take time . 
out for a group photograph. 
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Combining work with pleasure, Acacia’s top 
producers, many with their wives and families, 
recently gathered at the beautiful Homestead 
Hotel in Hot Springs, Virginia for the Com- 
pany’s annual Leaders Convention. Afternoons 
and evenings were spent enjoying the Home- 
stead’s outstanding recreational features. Morn- 
ings were devoted to round-table discussions of 
these interesting subjects: Developing New Mar- 
kets; Prospecting for Business Insurance; In- 
surance for Estate Taxes; Improved Sales Tech- 
niques and Effective Planning for Better Time 
Control. 


INSURANCE 


Home Office 


‘ACI 


Washington, D. C 








The highlight of the meeting came when 
Howard Kacy, Acacia’s President, reported the 
results to date of ‘Operation Spotlight’’—the 
sales and service program which is keeping Acacia 
in the forefront of progress. In concluding his 
announcement and discussion of five new sales 
aids Mr. Kacy said: “Acacia’s success largely 
depends upon you. If you prosper, so will our 
Company. Therefore, you can be sure that we 
will always do everything possible to help make 
your selling efforts easier and your accomplish- 
ments more profitable.” 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 





@ Top Commission Contracts 

® Life Time Renewals 

@ Financial Assistance at the General 
Agent Level 

@ Agent Group and Pension Plans 

@ Educational Training Assistance 

@ Salary Plan for Career Agents 

@ Competitive Policies 
(Par & Non-Par) 

@ Modern Term Policies and Riders 


@ Special Limited Pay & Life Policies 
$10,000 — $25,000 — $50,000 and 
$100,000 Minimum Policies 


© Outstanding A & S Policies 


@ Sub-Standard 500% Mortality Any 
Size Policy 


Now’s the Time to 
Move Ahead with Us 


We're a fast-growing company at 
Old Line Life... headed by aggres- 
sive, experienced men...and we 
have tremendous opportunities for 
qualified agents who can move right 
up with us. You'll find our company 
background, our policies, and our 
agency contracts give you every- 
thing you want for modern, competi- 
tive selling ... get full details now! 


WRITE TODAY! 


F. D. Guynn, VP and Director of Agencies, 
The Old Line Life Insurance Co. of America, 
Dept. B-9, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


aco peers 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 
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Underwriting—from page 23 


scape but I am sure it should not 
take an actuary to figure that an 
income factor of $1 weighed against 
75¢ of expense plus a quarter’s 
worth of blood, sweat, and tears adds 
neither to profits or worthwhileness. 
Many gears must mesh and unless 
they do, there may be a lot of move- 
ments but no forward progress. 

With a tremendously expanding 
economy and taxes upon income and 
estate, which at the very high levels 
have been almost confiscatory, has 
come increasing need for insurance 
as the only solution for both per- 
sonal and corporate involvements. 
Although there is considerable rea- 
son to believe that large risks as a 
class are of a different hue today 
than in the early thirties when the 
mortality results were eminently 
unsatisfactory, this does not mean 
that applicants should be entitled to 
any amount they choose to apply for 
—the underwriting of a few com- 
panies, perhaps, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The difficulty is that 
with tax avoidances various and 
sundry, in addition to such devices 
as stock bonuses, deferred compen- 
sation, plowed-back or concealed 
-arnings, capital depreciation allow- 
ances, etc., etc., it is becoming more 
and more difficult to determine the 
money value of a man. It is still 
necessary—it simply requires a 
nicer touch. 


Sales to Women 


Sales of insurance to women have 
reached the point where the element 
of adverse selection, instead of being 
fairly general, is not especially re- 
markable and is usually identified 
easily. Class for class and age for 
age, women seem to be giving better 
mortality results than men in most 
categories. This is not only a con- 
sideration in the analysis of expe- 
rience figures on impaired groups 
but opens a vista for pondering the 
best ways and means of utilizing the 
knowledge generally. We are in the 
beginning of a trend toward dis- 
crimination according to sex. The 
industry is already under way in 
the matter of relating price to size 
of policy. However, when the best 
are removed from any group, pricing 
the remainder becomes an imme- 
diately new underwriting problem. 

The medical profession and _ its 
scientific allies have crammed the 


results of a century of research into 
barely more than a decade of real- 
ization and tangible livesaving by 
means of the new drugs, improved 
surgical procedures, population 
screening, etc. Tighter legislation 
has, through healthier and safer 
working conditions, shown manage- 
ment the way of enlightened self- 
interest. These things, plus more 
and better food, hospitalization in- 
surance, and greater general en- 
lightenment, have contributed heav- 
ily to the changing picture. There 
was not a single proved case of 
smallpox in the U. S. in 1955. There 
was not a single case of typhoid fever 
in New York City. Deaths from 
acute infections of nearly all va- 
rieties have reduced markedly. Sub- 
stantial reportings on what are be- 
lieved cures of formerly invariable 
death-dealers such as syphilitic and 
tuberculous meningitis—even miliary 
tuberculosis—are being made. 

A relatively simple operation on a 
congenital heart anomaly such as 
patent ductus arteriosus is guar- 
anteeing normal life expectancy to 
children who formerly were fortu- 
nate to reach maturity. It has been 
reported that a single shot of peni- 
cillin costing 12%¢ cures the yaws— 
a nasty, disfiguring and previously 
incurable disease of the tropics affect- 
ing an estimated fifty million people. 
Even the dread leprosy (now called 
Hansen’s disease) responds dra- 
matically under sulfone treatment 
and remains quiescent under mainte- 
nance doses—and segregation of 
such cases is no longer believed 
necessary. One could go on and on 
as to the medical progress of the past 
few years. Unfortunately, the 
length of the list where there has 
been amazing progress does not 
properly proportionate the problem. 

Currently, three-fourths of the 
claims paid by life companies are by 
reason of death from cancer and the 
cardiovascular-renal triad. In these 
areas little has been accomplished 
generally. There are high hopes that 
cancer will one day be explained 
and investigators are feverishly at 
work in that area, also on the 
arteriosclerotic. At the moment, 
about the best hypothesis that has 
heen presented on the latter is that 
inability to properly metabolize ani- 
mal fats is the tap-root of the prob- 
lem. An answer may be in the of- 
fing. When arteriosclerosis can be 
prevented, perhaps a way can be 
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found to reverse it—like scaling 
boilers, for example. We have every 
right to be optimistic about the fu- 
ture and still newer medical and 
surgical therapies, but a large ques- 
tion exists as to how much they 
should be anticipated from an in- 
surance standpoint, if at all. 


Aviation Risks 


What about aviation risks? Ci- 
vilian flyers have been benefiting 


from another round of reducing ex- | 
tra ratings during the past year. | 
Inasmuch as my company was among | 
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the very first to concede that certain, | 


carefully qualified types might be 
suitable for standard classification, 
we cannot be charged with being 
either prejudiced or conservative in 
this area. As has been said, however, 
some fairly good statistics are avail- 


RETIREMENT 


able and they should alone be reason | 


enough to permit disagreement with 
any tendency for liberalization to 
get out of bounds. The figures to 
June 1955 are chiefly notable, we 
think, in showing rather conclusively 
that the principal factor to any rat- 
ing is the amount of flying done. 

One company, however, recently 
announced standard rate for any 
civilian pilot with one thousand 
hours total flying experience regard- 
less of the amount of annual flying 
time. We are not grieving about 
the experience that is almost certain 
to eventuate. What is disturbing is 
that many young companies may be 
influenced in the direction of similar 
consideration and involvement. Too 
often such decisions are not made by 
the actuary or someone with all the 
evidence before him. Too often they 
are made strictly off the curb or 
as “loss-leaders” to attract volume. 
Too often they are mistaken for 
orthodoxy. 


Tendency to Overshoot 


I would rather not become in- 
volved in any discussion of how wide 
or how narrow the standard classi- 
fication should be—either according 
to age groupings or otherwise, but, 
as an underwriter I have been a 
little disturbed by a tendency in 
some quarters to overshoot, as it 
were. I am thinking of the many 
situations where, let us say, the in- 
dustry was applying 150% mortality 
classifications as of a few years ago 


(Continued on the next page) 


INCOME PLANS 
WITH LOWER RATES 


All $5,000 Minimum Plans 
in Improved, Expanded Line 
are “Specials’’ — 


One to Fit Every Purse! 





Now—Specials Across the Board on all $5,000 minimum plans makes 
our complete Retirement Income line the broadest, most attractive in 
the industry. New policies or new low costs: in a choice of plans 
written with 5 or 10 year certain periods .. . a special plan for 
persons whose earning period is limited, or who wish to build 
equities more rapidly ... a plan for those who want to combine high 
initial protection with moderate retirement income. All retirement 
prospects can be interested — and sold! Get ALL the extra-saleable 
features and easy-to-explain details. 
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To list every life insurance plan underwritten 
hy Continental Assurance would occupy 
a space many times the size of this 


Yet, we do want you to know when and how you can use us 
to advantage. That in view, we have prepared a comprehen- 
sive 1956 Facilities Desk Reference for Producers. It tells you 
our complete facilities story quickly and systematically... 
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Please write for your copy...and you will have a most use- 
ful addition for your working sales kit. 
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—then dropped to 130% —then de- 
cided that such a small rating was 
slicing things too fine. Actually, 
many of the original reductions were 
more on the basis of optimism than 
facts and some that have been liberal- 
ized fifty mortality points may, in 
fact, have been actually deserving 
of none. Where is this going to 
stop? The average underwriter 
needs knowing guidance in this prob- 
lem. 


Occupations De-Emphasized 


In 1947, speaking before the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, I said some words that were 
considered rather strong for their 
time to the effect that, in proportion 
to the total underwriting problem, 
occupations were consuming more 
time, ink, and worry than was jus- 
tified. I suggested that if the in- 
dustry were to decide to junk about 
two-thirds of their underwriting 
paraphernalia, nobody would get 
hurt very much. This was at just 
about the time when a suspicion was 
developing that we had been con- 
fusing socio-enviro-economic, or the 
so-called “class” considerations, for 
occupational hazard. It is becom- 
ing more and more clear that this 
was the case. As a result, things are 
beginning to move and the Pruden- 
tial, only recently, reduced the page 
area devoted to occupations in their 
rate-book from thirty-nine to eight! 
This is not quite as drastic as it 
sounds for the reason that a common 
laborer, properly defined, is very 
much the same in perhaps hundreds 
of industrial situations. It would 
not appear that we currently need the 
extensive listings or ratings of the 
past except for their utility, perhaps, 
in underwriting of non-can and 
monthly income disability. We do 
need understanding as to the new 
shape of the problem. 

If the factor of living condition 
continues to be important as an occu- 
pational connotation, it would cer- 
tainly, also, be the case with respect 
to race. While this has shown tre- 
mendous improvement over fairly 
recent years in connection with negro 
risks it must be kept in mind that, 
compared with the average white 
risk, there was more room for 
improvement, Today, the negro “in- 
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dustrial” is at about the point where LL: 


his white counterpart was twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. From the 
standpoint of expected mortality, he 
is not a standard risk and the indus- 
trial companies’ figures should be 
sufficient evidence of the fact. This 
is another area, however, where there 
has been a tendency to “overshoot” 
and the actuaries guiding hand 
should be present. 

There is a common inclination in 
the business to alarm easily because 
of rumors relating to practices of 
other companies. Some that are 
given great circulation originate with 
brokers who either are not adverse to 
stretching the facts or who, them- 
selves, have put too much stock in 
single situations or announcements 
that should not be taken literally. 
Only recently, we received notice 
that one of the very large companies 
would accept up to $200,000 on 
a single medical examination. This 
sounded too good to be true and, 
upon investigation, we found that, 
this particular company had exactly 
twenty-five examiners who were 
acceptable for such an amount. A 
young underwriter recently asked 
what we thought about waiving 
blood pressure and microscopical 
urinalysis—he had heard that the 
very large companies were doing 
this. It is entirely possible that he 
had some cause to wonder, but this 
is not standard practice of any com- 
pany that we know about. “Bed- 
time” stories go with the business 
and it is well that an old hand be 
around to temper their possible effect 
upon the naive. When someone 
starts talking about what some other 
company has done, a policy in the 
hand is worth ten rumors. 


Non-Medical Limits 


The matter of proper non-medical 
writing limits has recently been in 
the limelight. Aside from its con- 
venience, the only justification for 
considering risks without medical 
evidence is that the savings from 
same may be applied against extra 
mortality. Generally speaking, not 
only do the pressures grow out of 
agency attitudes but final decision 
itself is not infrequently made there. 
When management wants produc- 
tion at any cost, the tendency is to 
adopt exceedingly high limits. If 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Top Manager = Top Commissions + Top Bonuses 


Our “equation” for a successful manager for our new Chicago agency is that 
the reward (financial or otherwise) should be equal to the man’s ability. 


The manager we are looking for has at least five years of experience as an 
agency manager or assistant manager, or feels that he has the ability to manage 
an agency, is between 35 and 45, and knows the ins-and-outs of the Chicago 
market. 


He will take complete charge of developing a new agency for us in Chicago. 
Federal Life, chartered in 1899, is one of the leading Life and Accident and Health 
companies in the Midwest with a large percentage of eur business in Chicago. Write 
giving full details (all replies confidential) to: 


EMERY A. HUFF, Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


168 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OPPORTUNITY 


ALBUQUERQUE 


For The Man Ready 
For General Agent Work 


TOPEKA e siouxXx 


Strong as the Strongest — Enduring as Rushmore 


RESERVE 


FALLS 


The great Southwestern region of the 
United States is developing rapidly—and 
at the current time, we have an out- 
standing opportunity in Albuquerque, for 
a high type man ready for General Agent 
responsibility. 


National Reserve life is achieving en- 
viable records as one of America's fastest 
growing companies—and has passed the 
one hundred ninety-five million dollar mark 
of Insurance In Force. Our field force 
men are assured the utmost in home office 
cooperation. If fabulous New Mexico and 
the prosperous city of Albuquerque “ring 
a bell with you''—write us today for com- 
plete information. All correspondence will 
be kept confidential! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board 
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there were an understanding that 
extra costs arising from some of 
these schedules are a proper charge 
against agency and acquisition costs 
instead of the underwriting opera- 
tion, closer inquiry into the facts 
might result. Recently, our com- 
pany magazine carried a little essay 
entitled “The Rationale of Non- 
medical Limits.” Judging from a 
number of responses received, we 
were talking about something that 
some folks had never heard of before. 
This, to my mind, indicates a weak- 
ness in communication between the 
actuary and the front lines. In this 
area, as in others also, what may be 
condoned or even justified as proper 
practice in one company is not neces- 
sarily true with another. Type, 
locale, and cost of operation, in addi- 
tion to the quality and training of 
agency forces and their supervision 
may differ drastically. 

Our company has done a reinsur- 
ance business for a great many years, 
and we have committed ourselves 
with a definite obligation to give 
our partners advice that is as sound 
as we are capable of giving. We do 
not expect that it will always be 
followed, nor that we, necessarily, 
will find certain procedures too 
objectionable to follow. After all, 
reinsurance involves somewhat of a 
department-store type of operation, 
and while we cannot, as a generality, 
accept such a postulate as “the cus- 
tomer is always right,” neither would 
we contend that all counters will 
necessarily pay their own way. 


Permit Participation 


What is important, and we have 
reason to know that it is not always 
as well understood as it should be, 
is that reinsurance costs money and 
the most effective means of reducing 
this expense is to permit the rein- 
surer enough margin in his operation 
to make participation possible by 
the ceding company. Additionally, 
and this is important, the small com- 
pany will one day after growth desire 
to increase limits and perhaps re- 
capture portions of the business that 
has been reinsured. If this has been 
poorly underwritten, some badly 
nourished chickens will be coming 
home to roost! We know that some 
folks are frequently inclined to be- 
come so interested in squeezing all 
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the blood out of ratings in individual 
cases that the broad picture loses 
perspective. 

When a person finds sin attractive 
in his own personal life, that is his 
business—up to the point where it 
involves others. An insurance com- 
pany cannot sin without involving 
others. Risk-taking is the function 
of an insurance company, but this 
does not mean that it should be 
without calculation or in disregard of 
available evidence. During prosper- 
ous times, such as we have been 
having, those with a lust for accom- 
plishment but too often a sort of 
contempt for detail, have a tendency 
to become unduly exhilarated. With 
this euphoria may come a degree of 
recklessness which can easily lead 
to trouble. As someone has said 
very aptly, “established businesses 
are not killed by the competition— 
they commit suicide.” It seems that 
an insurance company that is derelict 
in one of its operations is very likely 
to be the same in others. It should 
not be difficult for one versed in the 
ways of orthodoxy to distinguish 
between recklessness and progres- 
siveness. 

Unfortunately, the neophyte is not 
so favorably situated and, not in- 
frequently, is’ more impressed by 
liberality than any other factor in 
the underwriting area. Given fairly 
equal general experience and know- 
how, the one company among several 
which makes the low offer on a 
certain case is, on the average, very 
likely to be too low. Yet, it is not 
unheard-of in the business for cases 
to be shopped for lowest bid and then 
for the offering company to retain 
liability on such offers. When it 
retains nothing on the risk, the 
problem is one of wondering whether 
or not there will be any participation. 
The originating company loses either 
way. There is a saying, “Give a 
little, take a little” which would seem 
to properly describe a sensible and 
economic viewpoint when ceding 
such business as needs reinsurance. 
It is the actuary who can best appre- 
ciate such doctrine, but it may need 
explanation to the folks on the front 
lines. 

Back in the days when the 
companies could expect several 
points of excess interest earnings 
from almost risk-free investments, 
the relative importance of acquisi- 
tion costs, underwriting, persistency, 
handling, and other expenses was 

(Continued on the next page) 





Thanks to the efforts of Life 
Underwriters, many young 
people will enter college this 
Fall. . . to take advantage of 
their American Heritage. 
Others may not be so fortunate. 


As Life Underwriters, it is our 
privilege and responsibility to 
see to it that more parents learn 
how life insurance can assure 
their children a college 
education. 
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... a Company On the Move! 
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of Life, Accident, Sickness and 
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Vice President & Director 


of Agencies 
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considerably less than at this time. 
Greater nicety of management and 
integration of operations is now 
required than ever before. In any 
complicated organism, the matter of 
maintaining proper balance of func- 
tions is highly important. 

It has charged in 
quarters that the actuaries are try- 
ing to take over the industry. I do 
not consider the prospect especially 
frightening. Whether the charge is 
true or not does not alter the fact 
that. basically, there is no one in the 


been some 


business with greater potential for 
such an undertaking. I am _ not 
thinking of the actuary who merely 
meets the dictionary definition of 
‘an expert who calculates insurance 
risks and premiums.” Cold figures 
are not enough. We are dealing 
with people as well as dollars and, 
such being the case, have a decided 
stake in understanding not only 
human nature but social change 
(with its public health implications), 
medicine, biology, and trends. So 
many actuaries, however, cut their 
teeth on a slide-rule that they seem 
to find it difficult to realize the full 
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ANICO announces the EXECUTIVE SPECIAL PLAN 
$25,000 minimum issue policy 


Openings everywhere in territory for 


REPRESENTATIVES, 


BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with s 
experience will receive prompt attention and answer. 
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= information address: 
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opportunities of their profession 
which are much greater than those 
offered by the little problems in 
arithmetic which present themselves 
in the course of operations. 

I find it difficult being sympathetic 
with any notion that such things are 
that important, or that the same time 
could not be spent to the company’s 
much greater advantage. Perfec- 
tionism has its place, but this busi- 
ness today is moving too fast and 
offering too many real and new 
problems for one to feel that undue 
concentration on relatively small 
details can be anything but a vice. 
By relieving himself of the little jobs 
which can be done by someone else, 
and sometimes better, the actuary 
can put his scholarship to work 
where it will do good in big, not 
small, ways. 

Too much of the thinking nowa- 
days, as it seems to me, is heavily 
charged with self-interest and done 
from the narrow perspective of some 
department or individual. Coordina- 
tion and integrated effort is impor- 
tant and can come only through 
“ensemble” thinking. The heaviest 
contributor can be the person who 
has the best all-round knowledge of 
the business. The actuary can be of 
incalculable assistance to the agent, 
the underwriter, the medical director, 
and, yes, even the investment depart- 
ment. They not only need his help 
but would like to feel that he under- 
stands their problems and that they 
can depend upon his judgment when 
called upon, which should be often. 

A research psychologist in New 
York recently suggested that “cer- 
tain periods should be set aside for 
passive contemplation and daydream- 
ing” in the lower school grades. The 
cynic might prophesy more spitballs 
than creative thinking at the younger 
ages, but the idea might have merit 
as part of an adult curriculum. I 
am not too familiar with present-day 
academic requirements for student 
actuaries. I have long felt that more 
emphasis upon techniques and a 
little greater understanding of the 
larger aspects and philosophy of the 
business might better prepare them 
for the really big part they can play 
in the business. I shall not attempt 
to answer the question I am about to 
ask. Do actuaries concentrate un- 
duly and overspecialize too much on 
too few phases of the business ? 
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MACHINE STAND 


The Hardware Engineering Company, 
Inc. has developed a line of adjustable 
stands which can be adjusted to elevate 
the typewriter to fit the comfort and correct 
posture of the typist. This eliminates neck 
and back strain and reduces fatigue, thus 
adding to efficiency. All types and sizes of 
typewriters, both manual and electric, can 
be accommodated and when the adjusting 
unit is at its upright position, the stand 
may be used as a flat top table. The stands 
are of tubular steel construction with tops 
of heavy Duron. Adjustments are made 
quickly and easily by means of a “fold- 
away” knob with no exposed moving parts 
to soil or damage clothing. 
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PRINTING MULTIPLIER 


This is a ten-key electric adding machine 
with fully automatic multiplication which 
is said to be as easy to operate as dialing 
a telephone. To multiply, you just turn the 
dial. Other features stressed by the manu- 
facturer are: visible double-check of the 
figuring process; touch operation with one 
main bar that adds, subtracts, subtotals 
and clears; visible credit balance; a spe- 
cial controlling device which minimizes 
errors in multiplication; the multiplier, mul- 
tiplicand and result print automatically; the 
decimal point prints in the correct position; 
double and triple cypher keys and an 
automatic locking device which signals the 
completion of operation. Distributed by the 
Alma Office Machine Corporation. 





LEFT-HANDED PEN 


Samuel Taubman and Company has de- 
signed its John Hancock pen so that it is 
tailored to fit the finger grip and, as they 
say, “writes right for left-handers.” A ball- 
type pen, it is triangle-shaped to position 
the fingers in an easy grip which is said 
to relieve writer's fatigue. In addition a 
special ink is used which the maker claims 
will not smear even if the hand passes 
over the writing at the same instant. While 
southpaws will find the pen particularly 
suited to their needs and style, right- 
handed persons will also appreciate the 
comfortable feel of the uniquely shaped 
barrel. 


SUGGESTION 
BOX 








MESSAGE CENTER 


The cork bulletin board and suggestion 
box illustrated together are also available 
as separate units from A. C. Davenport 
and Son, Inc. The posting area of the 
board is of genuine cork and the construc- 
tion of heavy gauge metal. Finish is ham- 
mered bronze or baked green enamel. The 
posting area is of sufficient size to accom- 
modate two 842" by 11" posters. The sug- 
gestion box is 10” wide by 52” high by 
6%" deep. Together they provide a unit 
which will act for closer harmony between 
management and employees. 





LEDGER TRAY SAFE 


Diebold, Incorporated’s new and im- 
proved ledger tray safe combines ‘’on-the- 
spot” fire protection for important records 
with convenient active filing for reference 
or posting. It accommodates a variety of 
tray styles for any kind of record, including 
V-line posting trays, card trays and com- 
pression type trays. Both the tension of 
the counterbalanced lid and the height of 
the trays are adjustable. When the lid is 
lifted, the records rise to convenient 
operating height and are fully exposed for 
easy visibility and use. The safes are 
made in two sizes and when the lid is 
closed, protect the records against a one- 
hour fire reaching 1,700 degrees, certified 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories label. 
The unit is equipped with large swivel 
casters for effortless rolling to point of use. 
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A Check List for Improved Correspondence 


HE INSURANCE INDUSTRY prob- 
‘ta is more advanced and more 
conscious of correspondence than 
other principal industries. We have 
reviewed many of the correspond- 
ence manuals used in industry and 
it is indeed a compliment to the 
industry to find the best and most 
of the manuals were used by insur- 
ance companies. Correspondence is 
an essential means of communication 
but like all tools, it can be carried 
to excess—i.e., too frequent and un- 
necessary writing of letters, and such 
letters as are’ written may be too 
wordy and long. 


Starts With Dictator 


Improved written communica- 
tions start with the writer—it is he 
who must first be touched by a 
consciousness of time and cost. It 
is the writer who has the responsi- 
bility for good public relations. Cor- 
respondence falls into two obvious 
categories—that which is essential 
to the business having value of re- 
tention, and correspondence which 
has no lasting value and which may 
not be retained. 

Essential correspondence  in- 
cludes : 


1.1 Direct inquiries from _policy- 
holders. 

1.2 Direct inquiries from other than 
policyholders such as— 

(a) Other business institutions. 
(b) Government agencies. 

(c) Potential policyholders. 

1.3 Direct inquiries from educa- 
tional institutions, students, associa- 
tions, etc. in which good-will and 
public relations may be involved. 
1.4 Correspondence originating in a 
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company and directed to 
(a) 
company. 

(b) Policyholders. 

(c) Suppliers. 

1.5 Inter-company correspondence. 
1.6 Purely personal correspondence 
originating with executive and other 
personnel, but indirectly related to 
business operations and company 
affairs. 


Business associates outside the 


Correspondence having no lasting 
value pertains to that portion of 
essential correspondence which is 
created for good-will purposes, but 
which need not be retained in the 
regular files. Also included in this 
category are much of our inter-office 
communications which deal with sit- 
uations, which when handled, are 
past history and are rarely referred 
to again. When office communica- 
tions of the memoranda type are 
preserved, it usually reflects a de- 
fensive and protective attitude in 
which writers as well as recipients 
strive to provide a reason for action 
or a defense against inaction. Many 
companies use a_ thirty-day file 
drawer for filing routine items of 
no lasting value. The thirty-day 
drawer gets its name from the prac- 
tice of retaining such items for thirty 
days before destruction. Otherwise 
this type of written memo and cor- 
respondence is filed in the regular 
files and retained for an indefinite 
period. It is retained until someone, 
manager or secretary, goes through 
the files for the purpose of weeding 
out dead material. Segregate before 
filing is a good rule which will save 
many hours of subsequent analysis 
and many square feet of wasted 
space (wasted in housing non-essen- 
tial materials). 


Improved correspondence meth- 
ods applied to the above list would 
include ways and means of improv- 
ing letter composition and expres- 
sion. This is a matter of training 
in the choice of words and clarity of 
expression. Correspondence manu 
als beamed at the dictator are most 
helpful. Kemper Insurance Com- 
pany has a fine training course and 
manuals used in 
improvement. 


correspondence 


Another area of correspondence 
improvement would include ways 
and means of improving the facilities 
for correspondence and_transcrip- 
tion. Probably the best way of im- 
proving facilities and controlling 
costs is through mechanical dictating 
machine and machine transcription. 
There have been so many technical 
and mechanical improvements in 
dictating and transcribing machines 
over the past decade or so that any 
dictating problem can be solved by 
one of the available machines. Tran- 
scription can be centralized for an 
office so that by reasonable sched- 
uling, one transcriber can service 
many dictators, a great economy 
over the old fashioned decentralized 
manual system. The present day 
trend is definitely toward machine 
methods for dictation. 


Form Letters 


Another area of correspondence 
improvement deals with reducing 
the amount of personally dictated 
correspondence by the substitution 
of form letters and form paragraphs 
as they apply to repetitive corre- 
spondence. Much of the so-called 
essential dictation pertains to repeti- 
tive subjects—i.e., the same ques- 
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booklets 


P246—I. D. P. 


This, the first of a series of articles on 
integrated data processing, is a 24-page 
booklet which concerns itself principally with 
giving, in a general way, the workings of 
1.D.P. and explaining how it can be applied 
to modern business. Using simple, easily 
understood language, it considers the why 
of |.D.P., its technique, the four basic steps 
in developing a program, form design and 
equipment. Since integrated data process- 
ing and electronic computing belong to the 
same family, the booklet also covers some 
of the basic principles of electronic com- 
puting. It warns, however, that integrated 
data processing must be accomplished be- 
fore considering electronic data processing. 


P247—Risk Detector 


This handy device will enable a business- 
man to evaluate within two to five minutes 
the degree of fire protection his records are 
receiving. It presents twelve basic ques- 
tions which require a simple “yes,"’ "no," or 
“don't know" answer. An ingenious scoring 
system gives an immediate visual picture of 
fire risks. Then a brief explanation gives the 
reasons why certain answers are danger 
signals. Some of the danger signals are 
characterized as far too dangerous a risk 
for prudent businessman to take. 


P248—Do's and Don'ts for Better 
Press Releases 


Insurance organizations, both companies 
and agencies, are becoming more and more 
aware of the benefits of public relations 
efforts and planned publicity. An important 
factor in any such program is the press 
release, presenting, in a form acceptable 
for publication, the information the author 
wishes to bring to the attention of the 
public. Yet perhaps 80% of the releases 
prepared are never used and represent a 
waste of time, effort and money. This pam- 
phlet lists 35 do's and 38 don'ts which if 
followed will enhance the possibility of the 
release being published. There are similar 
guides for photo releases and an abbreviated 
list of editors’ pet gripes. 
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tions are asked, the same data are 
generally requested so that dictating 
the replies may follow a pattern of 
similarity. Rather than compose 
each letter as many executives do, 
or permit one’s secretary to compose 
her own letter for your signature, 
form letters containing essential 
data can be prepared and used in 
such instances. It has been estimated 
that about 60% of the general cor- 
respondence follows a routine that 
could be anticipated and prepared 
for, thus saving considerable time. 

The dictator should organize his 
correspondence much as he would 
another project by having all data 
available before dictating. A long 
rambling and repetitious letter fails 
to state the subject at issue, and the 
writer's viewpoints are so submerged 
in wordiness that the reader may 
have difficulty in finding what he 
seeks. Wordiness may come from a 
lack of knowledge of the subject; a 
lack of confidence in one’s views; 
an over-zealous desire to persuade ; 
or native desire of self-expression, 
either written or oral. Probably 
another cause should be included, 
namely, fuzzy mental processes 
which prevent clear thinking and 
planning. As a matter of passing 
comment, these articles average 
about 2,000 words—rather long for 
a telegram, but modestly short, con- 
sidering the subject (no verboseness 
about us, eh, what!). 


Correspondence Manual 


The Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany and its associated companies, 
Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
and Commerce [Insurance Company 
have published and use a correspond- 
ence manual which is called, “Guide 
to Better Letters.” This manual was 
the work of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Employees’ Association 
of the companies. Their manual is 
one of the most complete manuals 
that has come to our attention, con- 
taining most of the items which we 
believe should be included in such 
a manual. 

The Glens Falls Manual has a 
section on insurance words and 
terms. We have been beating the 
drums for years that the insurance 
industry, as well as other industries, 
should make available to its em- 
ployees (particularly new employees 
in the industry) a glossary of tech- 


nical terms and words used in the 


industry. Employees who may be 
experienced in stenographic and 
transcribing work may also be in- 


experienced in the insurance field 
so that much of their time is taken 
up learning a new vocabulary. Any- 
thing that we can do to facilitate the 
learning process and hasten the at- 
tainment of skill is well worthwhile. 

In our opinion, a correspondence 
manual should include the following 
subjects: . 

1. Suggestions for the physical ar- 
rangement of letters. 

2. Suggestions for grammar and 
punctuation of letters, telegrams and 
other written communications. 

3. Addresses frequently 
company correspondence. 
4. Glossary of technical and familiar 
terms (and words) used in the in- 
dustry. 

5. Suggestions for organizing and 
scheduling the dictation load. 

6. Suggestions for saving time and 
typing volume (such as use of win- 
dow envelopes, form letters, fac- 
simile reproduction of typed or 
printed material required in limited 
copies ), 

These six items deal with policy 
matters as they pertain to corre- 
spondence. Management should give 
consideration to improving the cor- 
porate or company personality as it 
may be reflected in the correspond- 
ence. If window envelopes are to be 
used in order to save typing the 
address on the envelope, this is a 
company policy applicable to all. If 
form letters are used, the letters and 
the area of application should be 
explained. Those who feel that the 
loss of personal contact is too great 
in the use of form letters may be 
surprised that the public has learned 
much about standardization and 
mass production. We send out many 
batteries of aptitude tests to be ad- 
ministered in the clients’ offices. We 
used to personally dictate letters of 
transmission, each duplicating in es- 
sential details other letters of a 
similar nature. Now we duplicate 
standard instructions for adminis- 
tering each test and in consequence 
have been able to provide better in- 
structions (and also more complete) 
with less personal dictation. We get 
in the habit of doing a thing in a 
particular way, especially in the for- 
mulative state, and our tendency is 
to continue a practice until by self- 
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analysis or work analysis we are 
brought to the realization that a 
better way of accomplishment may 
be indicated. 

Short forms for company corre- 
spondence as well as the regular 8% 
x 11 form of letterhead may be an 
inducement to shorter letters. At 
least the short form will save paper 
if the shorter letter is indicated. 

Here is a check-list for better 
correspondence : 

1. Has a correspondence manual 
been prepared? 

2. Are window envelopes used for 
regular correspondence ? 

3. Are inter-office communication 
forms provided for routine office 
correspondence ? 

4. Are electric typewriters used for 
high volume typing? Also for mul- 
tiple copy work? 

5. Are copies of letters and other 
written and printed materials pro- 
vided where necessary by a facsimile 
contact method of reproduction or 
are they typed manually ? 

6 Has the correspondence been sur- 
veyed (read critically) in order to 
determine— 

6.1 If form letters could be used 
for repetitive type of replies? 

6.2 If the composition of letters 
could be improved by training in 
letter writing? 

6.3 If two sizes of letterheads are 
warranted, such as 8% x 11 and 5%4 
x 8%? 

6.4 If there has been an overabun- 
dant use of carbon copy distribution 
of letters. 


Too Many Copies 


In respect to the use of carbon 
copies of letters as a means of inter- 
office communications, there is a 
growing tendency to send copies of 
letters to too many persons thereby 
increasing the handling and filing 
problems. No one can lay down a 
rule about carbon copies—those who 
have a direct and active interest in 
the subject matters contained in a 
letter should receive copies—those 
who have an indirect interest from 
an informational standpoint should 
be given an opportunity to read and 
to note such letters or replies. It is 
important to keep all persons in- 
formed, but the penchant for letters 
and copies can be carried to excess. 
7. Do letters carry more than one 
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subject per letter, thereby complicat- 
ing the filing if the subject method 
of filing is used ? 

7.1 If the alphabetic classification is 
used whereby letters are filed by 
name of recipient, or filed numeri- 
cally by policy number, the letter 
content is not important as regards 
number of subjects covered. 

The National Office Management 
Association recommends the use of 
the so-called simplified letter in which 
the “Dear Sir” and “Yours truly” 
(traditional opening and closing) 
are omitted—only one subject per 
letter is used and the subject is 
stated in the place ordinarily used 
for the “Dear Sir” salutation, 

The date and signature are moved 
to the left side of the letter so that 
all pertinent data in the letter are 
easily visible when the letter is in 


the file folder. Ordinarily a letter . 


must be removed from the folder in 
order to see the date and signature 
(because on the conventional letter 
these items are on the right side of 
the letter and in consequence, are at 
the bottom of the folder as the letter 
is filed). By stating the subject of 





the letter, reference to the letter is 
made much easier as it is not neces- 
sary to read a letter in order to find 
the proper reference. 

8. Are important and unimportant 
letters segregated before filing so 
that subsequent segregation is made 
unnecessary when files are deleted? 
9. Are secretaries and typists pro- 
vided with a directory of important 
and frequently used names and ad- 
dresses ? 
10: Are secretaries provided with 
standard 
spelling ? 
11. Has machine dictation and cen- 
tralized transcription been consid- 
ered as a means of improving corre- 
spondence service? 

12. If letters run more than one 
page, are the copies continued on 
the back of the regular file copy so 
that only 1 page is filed instead of 
two? 


dictionaries for proper 


There are savings to be had in 
cutting down on clerical man-hours 
used in correspondence provided the 
non-essentials are eliminated as a 
by-product to correspondence im- 
provement. 
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A bracelet points the way to lower typing costs 


THIS BRACELET makes a dramatic point about 
the new Royal Electric. 


Its weight is equal to the pressure needed by 
your secretary to depress one of its keys. 


In fact, it’s 13 times easier to operate a Royal 
Electric than a non-electric typewriter. 


This means more work per typist . . . lower 





typing costs... better work . . . higher morale. 


Here’s our suggestion: Take the following 
figures ... typists’ salaries, days worked per 
year, hours typed per day and production rates. 

Consult your Royal Representative, and from 


these figures he’ll be able to tell you the expected 
savings on new Royal Electrics. 


® 
CYA electric « standard - portable 


Roytype® business supplies 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation 
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Approach to Electronics—?-. | 


W. D. BABCOCK, JR. 
Keystone Automobile Club 
Casualty Company 


LECTRONICS IS A FASCINATING 
[ona No one knows all of 
the answers. The more you study 
the possibilities, the more you realize 
how relatively little you actually 
know pertaining to the ultimate 
potentialities. One thing is certain, 
however. Electronics is not a nine 
day wonder ; is not a novelty or toy ; 
but is here to stay, progress, and 
and grow in stature. It is fre- 
quently said that these machines can 
not think. That is certainly true— 
but they surely make you think! 

Why rush into electronics? Why 
not wait? Let other companies have 
the initial head-aches and reap the 
benefits of their work. Delay cer- 
tainly has the advantage of having 
others pave the way, and pioneering 
can be very costly. On the other 
hand, to wait may be quite danger- 
ous. It requires at least two years 
to prepare for electronics, and in 
the meantime your competitors can 
obtain considerable advantages from 
possible economies plus more rapid 
and more extensive operating infor- 
mation. 


Lagging Dangerous 


Once you lag, it is difficult to re- 
gain your position. You also know 
you can rarely completely adopt 
another company’s method. Exten- 
sive revisions are usually required 
in order to meet the requirements of 
your particular organization. Some 
people advocate delay due to a fear 
that present equipment will become 
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out-moded in the future. This may 
well occur, but you will never get 
into electronics if you wait for the 
perfect machine. In addition, fu- 
ture equipment improvements do 
not present any major problem if 
you are on a lease basis; plus the 
fact changes to the present time 
have usually been possible to adapt 
to the present equipment. Do not 
misunderstand me. Everyone is not 
ready for electronics at the present 
time due to factors of size or type 
of operations. However, you should 
consider the subject now and con- 
tinually stay alert on the possibili- 
ties so that you are quickly pre- 
pared to tackle the problem when 
the proper time does arrive for 
your company. 


One possible danger should be 
kept in mind. What happens if your 
volume of business materially de- 
clines ? Ordinarily you would release 
a few tabulators and employees to 
meet the reduced income restric- 
tions; but you can’t do this with a 
single high-cost electronic machine. 
This equipment can’t be cut in half 
and still operate. It is a question 
of all or none. This problem should 
be seriously weighed by those com- 
panies that can only justify the in- 
vestment in electronic methods with 
their present volume being the per- 
missable minimum. 


Assume a common sense approach 
to the study of electronics. Do not 
be blinded by the aura of fantastic 
fairy tales of miraculous wonders. 
Certainly this equipment can com- 
pute at fabulous speeds, can proceed 
from step to step automatically, and 
can make decisions given a set of 


facts. It can perform operations that 
previously were never susceptible to 
being mechanized. However, you 
may well move from the realm of 
fancy to the realm of realism when 
your procedures are actually adapted 
to the equipment, and you find the 
speed more understandable. due pos- 
sibly to limitations of input and out- 
put facilities. 


Don't Expect Miracles 


Expect material improvements ; 
but do not expect miracles. The 
optimum has not yet been achieved 
with tabulating or even manual pro- 
cedures. Do not overlook the pos- 
sibility of improving your present 
procedures in the course of your 
study. You may arrive at the wrong 
decision if you compare a carefully 
prepared, efficient electronic system 
to your present procedure that may 
have grown haphazardly over the 
years. Improvements in your pres- 
ent methods could conceivably pre- 
sent an entirely different comparison. 

Thorough planning for your ap- 
proach to electronics is all-impor- 
tant. Develop a master plan to guide 
you on a straight course to the end 
result or you can cause a consider- 
able waste of time and money. 
Resultant confusion may result in 
your arriving at incorrect conclu- 
sions as to whether or not to invest 
in electronic equipment; may cause 
you to obtain the wrong machines 
for your purpose in either make or 
type; and can result in poorly con- 
ceived procedures. 

References will be made to my 
company in subsequent statements 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Total 
ACCOUNTING 


Costs 


L. L. BROWN’S 
LINEN LEDGER 


adds but 1% to total accounting 
costs . . . 100% to permanent 
security and value 


“You don’t have to tell ws about 
L. L. BROWN’s LINEN LEDGER. We've 
always known it’s the finest record paper 
made — absolutely nothing to equal it. 
But the cost is too much for most of 
our requirements.” 


This is the usual comment when 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER is 
mentioned. And it’s absolutely right. 
L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER is “the 
finest record paper made.” And the cost 
is too much for most requirements. 


But the cost is actually such a tiny 
part of total accounting costs that this 
unique paper can be used to advantage 
for many more than the obvious require- 
ments. For record paper is but 1% of all 
items properly chargeable to accounting. 
If L. L. BROWN’s LINEN LEDGER should 
double this percentage (and it doesn’t), 
the effect on total costs still would be 
negligible. 


Your regular supplier of record books 
and forms knows L. L. BROWN’s LINEN 
LEDGER permanent record paper. He will 
gladly recommend the sizes, weights and 
colors best suited to your particular re- 
quirements. L. L. BROWN PAPER COM- 
PANY, Adams, Massachusetts. 





This UNIQUE PAPER IS A 
MATTER OF PUBLIC RECORD 


L. L. BROWN’S LINEN LEDGER 
has been used for more public 
records in more counties for 
more years than any other papers 
oftered for permanent recording. 


L.L. BROWN 


LETTER & RECORD 


a “SO MUCH extra value $3] 
Us FOR SO LITTLE extra cost” 


Since 1849 















































Electronics—Continued 


as an example of the adaptation of 
principles, and not as a blue-print 
that can be adopted for all com- 
panies. I believe a brief description 
of our activities is appropriate so 
that you can realize the differences 
or similarities to your own opera- 
tions. The Keystone Organization 
includes an automobile club as well 
as a fire and casualty insurance 
company specializing in automobile 
coverages, Our present interest in 
electronics is directed solely to the 
activities of the insurance company. 
This company has assets of approx- 
imately $23,000,000; a premium 
volume of $12,000,000 ; and employ- 
ees in excess of three hundred. Our 
tabulating equipment monthly rental 
is $3,800 for four tabulators, three 
reproducers, three sorters, one col- 
lator, one interpreter, one 602-A 
calculator, ten key-punch machines, 
and six verifiers. 


Starting the Operation 


Who starts the ball rolling for a 
study of electronic possibilities? 
Some one person has to take the 
initiative, and this can be any off- 
cial or employee that has been ex- 
posed to the topic, but normally is 
an accounting or systems officer. | 
happened to be the one in our com- 
pany, as over the years I tried to 
keep posted on the subject through 
attending association meetings on 
electronics and reading various 
books and articles, even though it 
was only academic at the time. 

When you decide that electronics 
presents possibilities for your com- 
pany, it is essential that approval 
and support be obtained from your 
president or other necessary top 
management officials. Explain fully 
the problems involved and required 
investment in preparations, as well 
as the ultimate equipment cost. 
Complete understanding in the be- 
ginning may avert later difficulties. 

Companies vary in size and type 
of operation. It is a question of in- 
dividual judgment as to when any 
specific company can be benefited 
by electronic machines, based on 
volume or activity and how fast 
the work can be done compared to 
the present speed of operation. In 
our case, the large Univacs and 700 
series of IBM were obviously not 
for us, due to the great cost plus 
the excessive speed and capacity in 


relation to our limited volume. 
However, the introduction of the 
medium-sized computers (IBM 650; 
Univac File Computer; Electro- 
Data) with rental charges of $4,000 
to $10,000 monthly appeared to 
present possibilities. Prior to these 
machines we considered the feasi- 
bility of joint ownership by a num- 
ber of companies of the large com- 
puters, but lost interest in the 
project on the advent of the lower 
priced machines. This cooperative 
use of large-scale or even medium 
sized equipment for small compa- 
nies still presents possibilities, but 
it requires careful study to over- 
come conflicting work schedules 
among the participating companies. 

As previously mentioned, our 
tabulating rental is $3,800 monthly, 
and so even the medium computer 
would not be feasible for our pur- 
poses if it merely processed what is 
presently on tabulating equipment. 
We could eliminate the entire tab- 
ulating department and_ still be 
economically unsound due to our 
present total rental being less than 
the computer charge. This situation 
does not apply to larger companies, 
as their saving in time on the great 
work volume may justify the addi- 
tional cost of the electronic machine. 
We necessarily had to adapt some 
entirely new operation to electronic 
methods that was not presently 
mechanized. A review of our op- 
erations indicated that policy rating 
and writing was a logical choice for 
study, as it is now a complete man- 
ual operation presenting potential 
sizeable economies due to involving 
the services of seventy-three em- 
ployees. 


Policies and Methods 


Do not blindly use the yardstick 
of size or volume as the conclusive 
indicator as to whether you can or 
cannot utilize electronics. Company 
policies and methods of operations 
have great influence on this de- 
cision. Many smaller companies 
may well justify the use of com- 
puters easier than their larger com- 
petitors. This is true in the case of 
my own company. Keystone is a 
medium-sized insurance company 
but yet we were more ideally situ- 
ated to explore the electronic field 


than other insurance companies 


many times our size due to: 
1. Centralized policywriting (elim- 
inating the need to contend with a 




















myriad of small production units). 
2. Primarily concentrated in auto- 
mobile insurance (resulting in re- 
ducing the number of machine 
programs necessary to cover the 
majority of our volume). 

3. Operations concentrated in six 
eastern states (reduces communica- 
tion requirements and complexities 
of contending with many varying 
state rating systems). 

4. No changes required in our basic 
company operating policies (such 
as function relationships between 
company and agent). 

5. Presently have standard pro- 
cedures for the entire company. 


Centralizing Effect 


I would like to expand further 
the last point pertaining to stand- 
ard procedures. The question of 
centralization versus decentraliza- 
tion will probably be debated far 
into the future. It seems to me that 
electronics facilitates the decentrali- 
zation of service functions; but con- 
versely favors the centralization of 
the computing activities. The pro- 
cessing cost per unit of work de- 
creases as the size of the electronic 
machine increases, and consequently 
it is desirable to concentrate the 
computing activities so as to be 
able to justify as large a machine 
as possible commensurate with your 
volume. The effect of electronics 
on policies of centralization or de- 
centralization can find supporters 
on both sides of the question; but 
one requirement of electronics is 
indisputable in that it does necessi- 
tate standard operating procedures 
for the company. 

You cannot have an _ efficient 
electronic operation by attempting 
to centrally process data emanating 
from a number of individual terri- 
torial units with varying methods 
and forms. Little empires within 
the company ruled by territorial 
vice-presidents or managers must be 
coordinated for the good of the 
entire organization. This situation 
exists in many companies and such 
companies must revise important 
operating policies in order to suc- 
cessfully introduce electronic oper- 
ations. If this condition is present 
in your company, it is advisable to 
at least obtain assurance that such 
revisions are possible before con- 
suming considerable time on the 
electronics study. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF 


instantly—every time you 
return pen to socket. 


HOLDS 40 TIMES MORE INK 
than ordinary fountain 
pen. Needs no attention 
for months on end. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT 
for the way you write— 
by number. More than 30 
point styles. 
Try one on your own desk for 30 days. Your money 

refunded if you are not completely satisfied. 
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Electronics—Continued 


Who is going to make the elec- 
tronics study? The equipment com- 
panies or company employees? The 
equipment manufacturers are pre- 
pared and eager to help you train 
your employees and aid in the 
study; but quite properly do not 
wish to perform the entire task. 
You will find it is more satisfac- 
tory from your own standpoint to 
depend on your own efforts, than 
to rely on the equipment repre- 
sentatives. 


Company Committee 


We had actual experience under 
both methods, and as a consequence 
strongly advocate the services of 
your own company group. This 
study cannot successfully be merely 
a fill-in task for someone, as it 
requires their primary time and 
effort. We appointed an electronics 
committee reporting to me consist- 
ing of the head of the tabulating 
department, the chief internal audi- 
tor, and the head of the underwrit- 
ing department. The individuals 
appointed will naturally vary from 
company to company according to 
personalities, abilities, and organiza- 
tion structure. 

This committee has functioned 
very satisfactorily as they comple- 
ment each other. The head of the 
tabulating department has devoted 
practically his entire time to the 
project, and was assigned the re- 
sponsibility of developing the tech- 
nical knowledge of the operation and 
programming of the equipment. In 
turn, the main function of the in- 
ternal auditor was in the initial 
stages of completing detailed pro- 
cedural write-ups of present opera- 
tions where they did not already 
exist. Finally, the underwriting 
department head provided the tech- 
nical information and guidance for 
the mechanization of the policy 
rating and writing function. This 
latter individual will probably be 
replaced by other department heads 
if we progress into subsequent 
studies of the operations of other 
departments. 

One of the first activities of the 
electronics committee should be to 
localize the size of the equipment 
suitable for your purposes and then 
narrow the field to specific manu- 
facturers. It is impossible to thor- 
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oughly study all of the machines 
available on the market. We felt 
the IBM 650 and the Univac File 
Computer were the most logical for 
our operation, and consequently 
signed a letter of intent with both 
firms for delivery date protection 
while the problem was studied. 


Another item for the committee 
to investigate pertains to the physi- 
cal requirements of electronic equip- 
ment. These computers can create 
location problems due to their speci- 
fications of size, weight, and air 
conditioning needs. As a result, we 
had to make definite plans for 
shifting various departments. The 
location of the tabulating department 
at the present time would not per- 
mit this added weight. We found 
another part of the building that 
would meet the architectural re- 
quirements, and consequently for- 
mulated definite plans for revising 
the physical location of a number 
of departments so as to free this 
desired space for the housing of the 
electronic equipment. Before you 
spend a great deal of time on the 
electronics problem, I suggest you 
make certain that you are going to 
be able to meet the weight and size 
specifications satisfactorily. If it 
presents difficulties, make your gen- 
eral plans for a solution at this early 
stage. 


Training and education of per- 
sonnel is very important. I took a 
very general two weeks course given 
by Remington-Rand that is not 
designed to make you an expert on 
electronics, nor is it designed to 
make you an expert programmer, 
but it does acquaint you with pro- 
gramming so that you can appre- 
ciate the problems involved. I had 
no idea of becoming an expert 
programmer, but I did want to 
obtain a working knowledge of the 
subject. In addition to that, our 
tabulating supervisor and internal 
auditor took a preliminary course 
given by IBM in Philadelphia on 
the 650. The tabulating man also 
took the advanced course in the 650 
given by IBM, and he developed 
through those facilities a very good 
knowledge of the 650’s operation 
and the 650 programming problems. 

By means of these courses and 
with the help of the other members 
of the committee, he has been able 
to do 95% of the programming as 





far as the 650 is concerned. We 
spent two days at Endicott, New 
York at the IBM plant before we 
even started programming, discuss- 
ing with them our general plans. 
They have very capable people there 
that can probably suggest good ideas 
to save you considerable time in the 
very beginning. 

When your committee has been 
trained satisfactorily, the first ac- 
tual step in the study is to compile 
procedural write-ups of your present 
operations, This step may provide 
immediate benefits by pinpointing 
weaknesses in your current opera- 
tions. Strive to eliminate or simplify 
as many activities as possible. The 
committee will then construct gen- 
eral block diagrams in the form of 
flow charts, and then proceed from 
that into the detail block diagrams. 
These detailed charts are necessary 
to provide the basis for constructing 
the “program,” which is merely 
converting into codes the instruc- 
tions to the piece of electronic equip- 
ment necessary to accomplish the 
various procedural steps you wish 
to achieve. 


A Lengthy, Difficult Task 


Many months will be spent on 
programming. You can use six 
months programming an operation 
that will take about six minutes to 
run off on the machine. Program- 
ming is quite a lengthy difficult task, 
but it must be given thorough at- 
tention and thought so as to cover all 
details that will probably arise in 
the operation. When the program 
is completed, the next step is to take 
it to the equipment manufacturer 
and arrange for an actual test-run. 
This will reveal the “bugs” in the 
program. Several revisions may be 
necessary before you arrive at the 
“optimum” program. I’m not going 
into the technical phases of the 
programming as that is a subject 
all of its own. 

As stated previously, we attacked 
the problem simultaneously on both 
the IBM 650 and Univac File Com- 
puter. We primarily did the pro- 
gramming on the 650 but with some 
help from IBM. Our program for 
this machine has been completed in 
respect to the rating of new and 
renewal annual private passenger 
automobile policies. The committee 
spent two days in Endicott testing 

(Continued on page 66) 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO INSURANCE ROUTINES 


Costs less to photograph a page 


than to type a single line 





You get up to 80 pictures forl¢...imas Your local Recordak Systems Man will show 
few as 12 seconds ... with new Recordak you some eye-opening examples of how insur- 
Reliant Microfilmer ance companies are cutting costs today with 
Recordak Microfilming. Feel free to double- 
check your routines with him—there’s no obli- 


gation whatsoever. 
being transcribed manually. **Recordak” is a trademark 


Even the simplest jobs—like making a listing SRECORDRK 


of checks prior to deposit in your bank—often (Subsidiory of Eastman Kodak Company) 
prove costly when compared with Recordak soll ‘ , 
originator of modern microfilming— 


oe } ' 
Microfilming: and its application to insurance routines 


With these figures fresh in mind, take another 
look at all routines where records are now 


And there’s no chance of transcription error 
or omission when you take pictures. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 0 We’d like further details on uses of Recordak Microfilming by insurance 














companies. 1 Have a Recordak Systems Man phone for appointment. Ww-9 
Name Position 
up to 28,000 pictures on —_—o 
one roll of Recordak Microfilm— street 





protection you can’t afford to miss — City Zone____ State 











Now—Put Your Premium Picture 
Together Days Earlier 


Now two new IBM methods are linked 
to the familiar economies of IBM stub 
accounting. Swiftly, accurately, auto- 
matically ... payment data is trans- 
mitted to home offices. . . costly clerical 
routines are eliminated . . . mailing 
costs are lowered . . . days are cut from 
your premium data processing cycle. 


For more information on Data Trans- 
mission, call your local IBM represen- 
tative or write: LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT A56, International 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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TRANSCEIVER — DIRECT-BY-WIRE 






cards are pulled from “due and un- 
collected” files and fed to Trans- 
ceiver at branch or regional offices. 
re . \ Exact duplicates are reproduced at | 
roo home office—ready for immediate 


CARDATYPE — PUNCHED PAPER TAPE 


CARDATYPE translates remittance 
- data to punched paper tape which is 





DATA PROCESSING ¢ ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS? TIME EQUIPMENT ¢ MILITARY PRODUCTS 
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Better Executive Control 


EDWARD F. O'TOOLE 
O'Toole Associates 
Management Consultants 
Long Island, N. Y. 


T A RECENT CONVENTION I met 
rf senior officer of one of our 
largest multiple-line life companies. 
In the course of our discussion, we 
touched on the matter of his com- 
pany’s organization structure. I 
asked him who were the executives 
reporting directly to the president. 
His reply surprised me. “I guess 
nearly everybody but the head of 
the supply department—and he’s 
bucking hard to get that status right 
now.” 

Further comments showed that 
this was a somewhat exaggerated 
picture of the situation. But he did 
detail for me the titles and duties 
of some sixteen junior and senior 
officers who reported directly to the 
top executive. 


Overlapping Duties 


He then went on to tell me of 
some of the disadvantages that came 
about as a result of this setup. “We 
get bogged down quite a bit—be- 
cause some of us have duties and 
responsibilities that overlap into the 
areas assigned to other officers. So 
whenever one of these borderline 
items comes up, we have to check 
directly with the top to see which 
one of us is to handle the matter. 
There is a good deal of ‘politicking’ 
that goes on at such times, as you 
can well imagine. Especially when 
two or more of us feel we would 
like to handle that particular item. 
Also, because the organization itself 
is so splintered, there is always a 
line of executives waiting to see the 
boss on what frequently are rela- 
tively minor matters. Meanwhile, 
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important things just must wait— 
if they get done at all; needless 
frictions develop among the key 
people ; and our president continues 
to grimly overwork himself into an 
early grave.” 

Here, in capsule form, is a sharp 
analysis of the basic problem of or- 
ganization. Too often the actual 
working pattern of a company is ob- 
scured by over-attention to finely- 
drawn charts and theoretical con- 
cepts. There is nothing theoretical 
about organization structure. It is 
an intensely practical thing that has 
a lot to do with the day-to-day 
operations and the working relation- 
ships between the living and breath- 
ing people who go to make up the 
company itself. 

Because organization problems 
are not readily apparent to casual in- 
spection, they often are overlooked. 
For that reason, many top execu- 
tives are likely to say “We don’t 
need an organization plan.” The 
fact of the matter is that every 
company, large or small, does have 
an organization plan. 

It is the existence of an organi- 
zation plan, informal and unwritten 
though it may be, that keeps book- 
keepers at their ledgers; lawyers at 
their law books; and actuaries at 
their calculations. The plan may 
have grown up through the years 
without special attention of any 
kind. It may be good or bad. It 
may help or hinder company prog- 
ress. But the plan does exist. 

The only alternatives open to the 
top executive in charge are these: 
Shall I subject my organization to 
close examination so that I may 
understand completely the structure 
as it now exists—or not? Shall |] 
try to improve upon it—or not? 

One of the most discussed and 
least observed of all organizational 


principles is that relating to the 
delegation of responsibility and au- 
thority. There is nothing difficult 
about this principle. It is simply 
an expression of the basic limitations 
inherent in all human effort 
enterprise. 

Briefly stated, this principle is as 
follows: as the activities supervised 
by any one executive become greater 
in number and complexity, respon- 
sibility for direct supervision of at 
least some of them should be dele- 
gated to subordinates; and that if 
you do delegate parts of your re- 
sponsibility to subordinates, you 
should give them the authority to 
go along with it. 

In one company a large accident 
and health department was under 
the supervision of a vice president 
who had great personal ability. He 
knew the A&H business from A to 
Z, and no personal inconvenience 
or hardship was too much for him 
to accept if it helped the operation 
of his department. He had a good 
group of junior officers in charge of 
sales, underwriting, claims and ad- 
ministration. He had hand-picked 
and trained them all. 


and 


No Real Authority 


sut these men had no real au- 
thority. Every decision, large or 
small, had to be referred to the vice 
president. No individual judgment 
or discretion was permitted. Yet if 
sales fell off, he would take the 
junior officer in charge to task. If 
complaints were received from 
agents on underwriting or claiins 
service, he would bear down on his 
key men in these areas. Because 
of this, one of his men already had 
asked the president that he be trans- 
ferred to another department. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Control—Continued 


Even more serious were the op- 
erating results. In the past the com- 
pany had been a leader in its port- 
folio of contracts; now most of its 
policy forms were outmoded. Its 
rates were increasingly non-com- 
petitive, and yet loss ratios contin- 
ued to increase. 

This company lost both competi- 
tive standing and substantial profits 
before this situation was corrected. 
The vice president concerned had 
not realized the extent to which he 
was smothered in detail. Because he 
was so immersed in minor admin- 
istrative problems, his company had 
failed to keep pace. He was guilty 
on two counts: first, of not using 
his own tremendous knowledge of 
the A&H business to best advan- 
tage; second, he was stifling the 
development and enthusiasm of the 
very men on whom both he and the 
company would have to depend in- 
creasingly in the future. 


Combinations of Activities 


Most companies are not large 
enough so that a single high calibre 
executive can be assigned exclusively 
to the job of supervising a single 
important activity. So it is essential 
that careful attention be paid to the 
combinations of activities that are 
assigned to the jurisdiction of each 
officer. 

Like other principles of organiza- 
tion, this one has a firm foundation 
in both human nature and general 
business experience. The great ma- 
jority of people have limited inter- 
ests and capacities. So it is im- 
portant that we take into considera- 
tion the personalities and back- 
grounds of the executive family 
when we assign the various neces- 
sary functions to them. 

Quite obviously, it would be un- 
usual to assign an actuary to the 
job of sales promotion. It would 
be similarly experimental to place 
an agency executive in charge of an 
actuarial department. But how to 
assign the jobs of sales statistics or 
territorial analysis? Should ‘“adver- 
tising and publicity” be a separate 
function—or should it be combined 
with the sales function to which in 
most cases it relates primarily? Is 
cost analysis an accounting or ac- 
tuarial function? Who should be 
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assigned responsibility for policy- 
owner activities? To which execu- 
tive should the punched card unit 
be assigned—or the purchasing, 
personnel, audit and planning op- 
erations ? 

There is no easy answer to any 
of these or many similar questions 
relating to company organization. 
The best combination, of course, is 
one that puts under individual ex- 
ecutives only those functions within 
the range of their individual inter- 
ests and capacities. But in most 
cases this is not possible to do, be- 
cause of the need for maximum 
economy in office operations. 


Two Basic Approaches 


So it is necessary to use two 
basic lines of approach in organiza- 
tion planning, with respect to this 
item, The one approach is to de- 
velop the best classification of func- 
tions possible at the moment. The 
other is to prepare a series of “fu- 
ture” classifications, dependent upon 
such contingencies as promotions, 
retirements, terminations, etc., for 
use as the occasion may warrant. 

How many people should an ex- 
ecutive or a supervisor have under 
his direct control?” This question 
always is put as though it were 
comparable to the riddle of “How 
old is Alice?” 

We have often noted, in our ex- 
perience, the need for putting an 
upper limit on the number of sub- 
ordinates reporting to a single ex- 
ecutive. 

As the number of functions and 
subordinates increases, it becomes 
more difficult to exercise good su- 
pervision over them. The need for 
more effective coordination proceeds 
to a point of vanishing return, so 
to speak, so far as delegation of 
responsibility is concerned. This is 
due in large measure to the factor 
of a fixed number of hours being 
available in the working day to 
effect the needed coordination. 

While we have no hard and fast 
rule for setting the number of sub- 
ordinates in any given situation, 
there are several guides which can 
be used for this purpose. For ex- 
ample, a fairly large number of 
subordinates can be assigned to a 
single supervisor where the work 
is relatively routine (filing, routine 
clerical or bookkeeping, etc.). Or 





where the group supervised is at 
a unit or section level (that is, down 
three or four echelons from the top). 
Again, if the subordinates are well- 
trained and very capable, larger 
numbers can be assigned even in 
complex operations. Another factor 
to consider is the basic ability of 
the executive himself. Some execu- 
tives have an outstanding ability 
for direct supervision ; others, while 
capable in different ways, have a 
noticeable lack of this quality. 

There is, of course, no “textbook” 
solution to this problem of span of 
control that has universal applica- 
tion. Each situation requires, for 
example, careful analysis of such 
factors as type of work, placement 
in the organization, quality of sub- 
ordinate performance, the talent the 
particular executive has for coordi- 
native control, availability and qual- 
ity of staff assistance. There are 
other factors which may have a 
bearing, but these are among the 
principal ones that should be con- 
sidered. 

There are many instances of con- 
flict which could be cited over the 
failure to distinguish properly be- 
tween the two basic kinds of au- 
thority—‘‘line” authority and “‘staff”’ 
authority (sometimes referred to as 
“functional” authority). 

A simple working distinction can 
be expressed as follows: “The ex- 
ecutive with the line (command) 
authority has the authority to direct 
when, where and by whom action 
will be taken; the executive with 
staff authority has the authority to 
direct how the action will be taken, 
if such action is so directed by the 
line executive.” 


An Example 


For example, a departmental ex- 
ecutive (line) can decide to transfer 
out of his department one of his 
employees; the personnel officer 
(staff) is responsible for laying out 
the procedure to be followed in 
effecting this transfer and, perhaps, 
ultimate dismissal. 

The problem is even more difficult 
in small and medium-sized compa- 
nies, where the same executive may 
operate, at different times, in both 
a staff and a line capacity. So it is 
essential that all executives clearly 
recognize the distinction between 
staff and line authority. Also, to be 
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able to tell which “hat” they are 
wearing at any given time, in cases 
where the one position requires the 
exercise of both staff and line au- 
thority. 


Typical Case 


To show how this can occur, let 
us consider a typical case. The 
comptroller of one large company 
was charged with the devising of 
accounting methods and systems 
throughout the company, among his 
other duties. He developed a special 
system of recordkeeping for the two 
largest branch offices. This new 
system would allow each office to 
function with one less clerk. So, 
after the system had been operating 
well for several months, the comp- 
troller directed the branch office 
managers to dismiss the two excess 
clerks. But in this company all 
branch offices were under the line 
control of the agency vice president. 
The agency vice president only 
learned later of the comptroller’s 
action. He was extremely upset and 
angry, for he had planned to pro- 
mote two more experienced clerks 
from these offices to a new branch 
office soon to, be opened in a nearby 
territory ; and to replace them with 
the clerks that had been dismissed. 
Both of them had secured other 
jobs, however, and refused to return 
to the company’s employ. 

The comptroller was on solid 
ground, of course, in prescribing 
the kind of system to be used in the 
branch offices concerned. For in 
this he was exercising his staff 
(functional) authority. However, 
he was wrong in issuing instructions 
for dismissal to the branch office 
managers, since this was the exer- 
cise of line authority, which he did 
not have. 

The basic step in the improvement 
of the organization structure is a 
review of the present plan. This 
review should deal both with in- 
dividual departments and with the 
company as a whole. At this time, 
detailed functional organizational 
charts should be prepared, picturing 
as closely as we can the existing 
setup. 

In conference with the executive 
and key personnel, this present situ- 
ation should be thoroughly discussed 
and examined. The purpose of these 
meetings is to determine all possible 
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ways in which improvements may 
be effected. 

Perhaps a series of tentative “pro- 
posal” charts will be prepared, in 
outline form, for. joint consideration. 
These charts then are compared 
with corresponding sets of promo- 
tion and replacement charts, to make 
sure that the organizational changes 
are geared to the capacity of the 
company’s personnel at any given 
time. For organization planning 
does not exist in a vacuum. It must 
be phased to the numbers and kinds 
of people—executive and _ specialist 
—that probably will be available to 
carry out the various functions. 

After the general outlines of the 
proposed new organization plan are 
agreed upon, we are ready for the 
next significant step. This is the 
preparation of an organization man- 
ual, to detail the functions and 
duties indicated on the charted out- 
lines. 

The preparation of an organization 
manual is rewarding to a company 
in several ways. Above all else, it 
enables each executive to have a 
thorough understanding of his own 
duties and authorities. In addition, it 
gives him a better knowledge of the 
duties and authorities of others ; and 
it highlights the areas where joint 
and coordinative action may be re- 
quired. 

The development of sound blue- 
prints of this type for the organiza- 
tional setup is not a burdensome 
task. There are proven methods for 
doing such a job thoroughly and 
yet in a relatively short time. The 
greatest error to avoid is to regard 
the “final” charts and the manual 
as the end result. They are not, of 
course. 

The primary aim is to widen the 
scope of executive understanding as 
to the company’s objectives, and the 
mechanism adopted to achieve these 
goals. The charts and manuals are 
simply the physical evidence of this 
group agreement and understanding. 

From what we have observed over 
a ten-year period, organizational 
charts and manuals are not in gen- 
eral use among insurance companies. 
But we have likewise noted that 
some of the most successful compa- 
nies we know about have adopted 
these techniques. 

With the growing complexity of 
the insurance business, we believe 


that more progressive chief execu- 
tives will become interested in the 
use of these administrative tools. 
The increasingly multiple-line aspect 
of all branches of insurance is one 
factor working in this direction. But 
the addition of various staff activi- 
ties, questions of decentralization 
and the rapid increase in size of the 
majority of companies also 
factors that effect this problem. 

The insurance business is chang- 
ing rapidly. Like individuals, com- 
panies need different things at 
different stages of development. 
Every technical change brings with 
it a set of new demands upon a 
company’s organizational — setup. 
Only a careful check will tell if the 
organization plan is fully responsive 
to the company’s needs. If it is not, 
this same analysis can show the 
steps to be taken to make any needed 
corrections. In this way, the admin- 
istrative structure can be kept in 
balance with changes in markets, 
territories and lines of business. It 
is a technique that an increasingly 
large number of progressive com- 
panies are adopting as an important 
aid to management control. 
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"SYSTEMS" DUPLICATING 


are 


WHAT IS THE GREATEST single use 
of duplicating in business? 

Not bulletins to the sale force, 
although there is a widespread im- 
pression to that effect. 

It is the production of so-called 
“systems” paperwork, involved in 
ordering materials, scheduling pro- 
duction, selling and shipping prod- 
ucts, hiring and paying workers, and 
the other functions that go on day 
after day. A system is a means to 
an end, rather than an end in itself. 

According to A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, manufacturer of duplicating 
equipment and supplies, systems 
duplicating accounts for about 70% 
of fluid process (spirit and Azo- 
graph) masters used by business 
firms. There also are many systems 
applications using mimeograph or 
offset processes. 

Because systems work is highly 
repetitive, great importance is at- 
tached to the saving of a few minutes 
time or a few cents supplies cost 
per job. Duplicating specialists who 
know all processes are devising more 
new ways than ever before. 
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Electronics—from page 60 


this program and the results were 
very satisfactory. 

The purpose of this test was 
naturally to find out if our program 
would work, and also to arrive at 
the time required for processing so 
that we could estimate relative costs 
of electronic and present systems. 
We started this program in Febru- 
ary of 1955; we tested it out in 
Endicott in the fall of ’55. By that 
time I wanted a definite idea as to 
whether it was feasible from the 
standpoint of cost so that we would 
know whether to continue or discon- 
tinue our study. That is one point 
that was developed by the test-run 
in Endicott. We found that we could 
rate the policies and calculate our 
policy dividends on twenty-five pol- 
icies in a-minute-and-a-quarter. 

That was real assurance, for it 
indicated we could process our pres- 
ent daily volume in about one hour 
computer time. This gave us suffi- 
cient information to obtain some 
idea as to whether or not it was 
feasible from a standpoint of cost. 
I originally felt the investment in 
electronic equipment would be justi- 
fied if we could at least break even 
on our computer cost on this one 
operation, then we could secure ad- 
ditional savings or return on our 
investment by subsequent applica- 
tions to other operations. In the 
first year of operation there will be 
certain additional costs due to dupli- 
cations arising during the change- 
over period, plus costly personnel 
problems. 

The estimate for the first year, 
indicates an approximate break even 
point. The second year and there- 
after should produce savings of 
about $50,000 solely in salaries 
without considering subsidiary ben- 
efits to be obtained from saving of 
space, reduced personnel and collat- 
eral benefits. We still have work to 
be done, quite a bit of work to be 
done, but we have at least justified 
our enthusiasm that electronics has 
possibilities and so it was worth- 
while continuing our studies. 

As far as the Univac File 
Computer is concerned, we became 
interested in February, 1955 but at 
that time the File Computer was 
just being introduced, and conse- 
quently the facilities were not avail- 
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MOTORIZED FILING 


How THE COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Insurance Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky uses Super Elevator Files 
to effect substantial operating sav- 
ings is described in a new case his- 
tory offered by Diebold, Incorpo- 
rated, Canton, Ohio. 

The colorful, four-page brochure 
reveals how motorized filing im- 
proved the handling of billing and 





valuation records . . 
erence 33% and reducing clerical 


. speeding ref- 


expense 40%. Combined savings 
amount to $5,000 a year, returning 
nearly 50% on investment each year. 

A free copy of this case history 
will be sent, without obligation, to 
anyone interested in economically 
improving the handling of large vol- 
ume records. 


BALL POINT PEN 


A NEW BALL POINT PEN is being 
introduced by The Esterbrook Pen 
Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
The new ball point is instant-start- 
ing and features smooth, dependable, 
non-smear writing with a 414-mile 
capacity ink refill. The product is 
the result of nine years of experi- 
mentation and research in an effort 
to produce the very best at a sen- 
sible price. It is equipped with a 


new repeater-type, push-top, re- 
tractable mechanism that has been 
“million-time-tested to last fifty 
years even if used fifty times a day.” 
One of the outstanding features 
is “CST,” controlled surface tension 
ink. It delivers a constantly smooth, 
even line and is water-resistant on 
paper, yet easily washable from fab- 
rics in soap or detergent. It also pro- 
vides superior lubrication to reduce 
ball wear to a minimum. As a result 
of market tests in six key cities, the 
company reports wide acceptance. 


PERFELOPE 


THE PERFELOPE, A CONTINUOUS 
form, yet conventional, envelope, has 
been added to the line of business 
forms available from The Standard 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
With the new addition, Standard 
now offers a complete range, includ- 
ing payroll and flat glue types, of 
these time and labor saving items. 
The Perfelope represents an impor- 
tant advance in this area of paper- 
work simplification since it has all 
the advantages but none of the dis- 
advantages usually associated with 
continuous form style envelopes. 

Mounted on marginally-punched 
continuous carrier sheets by means 
of %” perforated glued stubs, Per- 
felopes come immediately ready for 
high speed continuous operation 
over typewriters, tabulators, ad- 
dressing machines, and other units 
using pinfeed devices. Separated 
from its carrier sheet, a Perfelope 
resembles any conventional V-flap 
envelope. Detaching can be done 
quickly and easily by a hand opera- 
tion and the envelopes may be han- 
dled individually by most stuffing 
and mailing machines. 





able to train our men. We had to 
depend primarily on Remington- 
Rand to actually do our program- 
ming for us. I’m not criticizing 
Remington-Rand, but naturally this 
did not permit us to progress as 
fast as we did on the 650. This 
is a concrete illustration that it is 
best to do the programming yourself. 
That situation has been corrected 
today. Remington-Rand have now 
developed training courses on the 
Univac File Computer so that any- 
one studying the machine will not 


confront the problems we had to 
meet a year ago. In fact, our “tab” 
man just completed a two weeks 
course in Pittsburgh on the file 
computer, and gave the course a 
very high recommendation. Conse- 
quently, both manufacturers are now 
well prepared to train your own 
men. We now have completed the 
same type of work as was pro- 
grammed on the IBM 650 and are 
planning to go to St. Paul and test 
our work on the File Computer in 
March or April. (to be continued) 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 





FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing - 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50 
Sl. 
143. 
52. 
53. 
134. 
54. 
$5. 
108. 
56. 
57. 
89. 
58. 
59. 
60. 


. Air Conditioners 


Bookcases 
Bookstands 
Cabinets 

Chairs 

Costumers 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 


120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
81. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
8 


3. 
85 
86 
87 
88 


Copyholders 

. Justitier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 


91. Holder 
92. Index 

94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Look Into Tomorrow—Continued 


the atomic energy processes is the 


development of a whole new metals. 


industry which promises to hecome 
a sizeable one in the years ahead. 
The Atomic Energy Commission has 
signed contracts for the production 
of two million two hundred thousand 
pounds of zirconium annually over 
the next five years—a metal which 
is now being produced at only a 
three hundred thousand pound an- 
nual rate. 





‘Yo demonstrate how progress af- 
fects our markets right down to the 
smallest items in stock, let’s glance 
for a moment at the electric light 
bulb. It was only eighteen years ago 
that the fluorescent lamp was intro- 
duced, marking the first major break 
in many years in the well-established 
lighting field. Already, the fluores- 
cent lamp supplies more light than 
the incandescent bulb, with a current 
annual market equivalent to two 
fluorescent lamps for every home in 
the entire country. But now we see 








the plan to 
fit the man 


is Bankers Life of Nebraska’s top 
line of Annuity policies. With 
complete Annuity plans, Bankers 

Life salesmen are equipped to 

set the pace. 

With Bankers Life Annuities the man 
who invests need never worry with 
reinvestment problems. Bankers 
Life’s complete Annuity plans provide 
the answer to every man’s invest- 
ment in future living. 


newh Bankers Life 
2323255° Of Nebraska 


HOME OFFICE @ LINCOLN 
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roadsigns of another revolution just 
ahead. It is called “electrolumi- 
nescence” and its development will 
really he revolutionary, the re 
searchers say, for it will free lighting 
from the confinement of the old 
glass bulb.. With a potential light 
efficiency of three times the present 
fluorescent bulb, it will be available 
in any shape or form desired, flat, 
square, round or what have you. 
And it is already in production. 

To illustrate the furious pace of 
change in today’s world, there is al- 
ready in prospect another great light 
and power revolution—sunpower, 
which doesn’t necessarily mean sun- 
light, but any good light. Only re- 
cently a prominent electronics execu- 
tive stood on a speaker’s platform 
and operated a radio by holding what 
he called a “sunpower pak” up to the 
light. 


Growing Markets 


An illustration of growing markets 
and shifting opportunities may be 
clearly drawn from the field of elec- 
trical appliances. The electric wash- 
ing machine is now fairly universally 
stocked in American homes, as is 
also the electric refrigerator, but 
there are certain appliances that have 
only recently moved onto the market 
in large scale. The automatic clothes 
dryer, for instance, is today being 
bought by twenty-five times as many 
families annually as eight years ago 
—but less than a tenth of our homes 
have them and not every area is buy- 
ing at the same rate. 

And as for outlook, we find that 
countrywide, while refrigerators are 
in 94% of the homes and washing 
machines in 84%, freezers are in 
only 17%, dryers in 9% and dish- 
washers in 4%. The next ten years, 
one may hazard the guess, will see 
huge markets in these newer appli- 
ances, as the Smiths all endeavor to 
catch up to the Joneses in this area 
of home betterment. 

One of the great factors of the past 
decade and one that will be equally 
vital in the next ten years, is the in- 
crease in productivity throughout 
business and industry. This has been 
evident in even the office operations 
of insurance companies. One man- 
agement expert has estimated that a 
representative group of companies 
now handle three times the business 
per worker as twelve years ago. 
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That is the end-product of what is 
commonly called technological im- 
provement and it is even more clearly 
seen in shop and factory, for there 
there is a clearer measure of output 
per employee. A recent analysis on 
productivity by industry showed 
such ten-year gains as 92% for the 
electric power industry, 66% for beet 
sugar refining, 44% for canneries, 
93% for synthetic fibres, to cite just 
a few. 

Think for a moment what such 
advances mean—hbetter products or 
cheaper products or better incomes 
or more leisure time or just plain 
capacity for survival—or perhaps 
all of these packaged together. We 
can be sure that the ten years ahead 
will see this technological advance 
continued, with assurance of more 
margin in the family incomes left for 
broader buying and greater saving— 
just from this source alone. 


Vanishing Races 


But here too, the individual must 
keep abreast of change, if he is to be 
assured a share in the distribution of 
benefits from these increases in pro- 
ductivity. Those who do not keep 
pace will not necessarily partake of 
the greater markets ahead. There 
are some blacksmith shops left today, 
but by and large most smithies who 
did not turn mechanics when the 
gasoline wagon took over, went out 
of business. Looking to the future, 
from what I hear, the automotive 
engineer who does not take into con- 
sideration the use of radioactivity in 
such matters as piston-ring wear 
may belong to the vanishing race of 
tomorrow. This process of change 
and re-adaptation to change will not 
only remain with us, but will become 
of increasing importance in the years 
ahead. 

We are now trying to accustom 
our minds to the sound of the word 
“trillion”—for, on the basis of the 
experience of the past decade, it is 
reasonable to expect that life insur- 
ance in force in this country will ex- 
ceed three-quarters of a trillion dol- 
lars by 1965. Translated to family 
averages, that means $12,000 per 
family, compared with today’s $6,- 
900. 

Such a growth should mean great 
progress for the more than one 
thousand life insurance companies 
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“My Ansurance of 
SECURITY ia my 
general agent’ contrac 
with Lafayette Life" 


... Says Truman Fleming, Norfolk, Virginia. He feels that 
his contract provides unusual security through extensive 
benefits and financial aids, and knows that Lafayette... 


HAS THE MERCHANDISE 


Today, policies must be offered that give customers what 
they want and need. You have those policies in the wide 
selection at Lafayette Life. 


GIVES CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 
The sale is only the beginning. Every effort is made to give 


customer satisfaction and to merit our slogan, “Once 
acquainted, always friends.” 


IS AGENCY MINDED 


Officers and department heads have a genuine interest in 
the problems of agencies and fieldmen. , 


It will pay YOU to learn more about Lafayette. Write in confi- 
dence to M. V. Goken, Director of Agencies... 


NEW CONTRACTS ° FULL VESTING - NO PENALTIES 


Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, New Jersey, Florida, West Virginia, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Minnesota and adjacent states. 








of the country and the more than 
two hundred twenty-eight thousand 
agency sales and field service 
workers of the business. Yet not all 
companies and not all salesmen will 
prosper alike. To those who appre- 
ciate the picture of progress and 
grasp their opportunities, it should 
mean a period of continued growth 
and prosperity at a very high level. 
But it will call for continued watch- 
fulness for change and for the needs 
of the public. 


The history of life insurance has 
been one of continuous change in 
policy plans and selling methods, to 
meet the changing needs and condi- 
tions of the market-place. The fam- 
ily income policy, for example, was 
first introduced just over twenty-five 
years ago, to meet the new concept 
of income planning in family finan- 
cial programs. By ten years ago, it 
was just getting underway in full ef 
fectiveness—and today that type of 


(Continued on the next page) 


Tomorrow—Continued 


policy accounts for nearly one-third 
of all ordinary life insurance pur- 
chases. 

Credit life insurance first came 
into being about thirty-five years ago 


and its real development started only 
ten years ago, yet today, about half 
of all consumer credit in the United 
States is covered by this type of pro- 
tection, assuring families that the 
burden of such credit will be lifted 
immediately if the borrower dies. 
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eads, new business. 


In addition, WNL Agents enjoy 


lifetime service fees! 








fm °100° CLAIM 


(TS 


OUR CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
is our best insurance salesman 


A WNL Agent in Indiana reports: ''One claim settled promptly netted 6 new prospects. 
Two have been sold, the remainder need to be contacted."' 


Fast, efficient handling of claims is a WNL Agent's most serviceable selling tool. 
roud of the way WNL handles claims; and from grateful clients come new prospects, new 


(a) Retirement Income Pension Plan for WNL agents. 

(b) Group Life Insurance for WNL agents. 

(c) Major Medical Disability Plan for WNL agents. 

(d) Attractive agent contracts including liberal renewals .. . 


If you are interested in joining this fast growing company, 


Write to E. H. METZ, CLU, 
Vice President, Director of Agencies. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


First Legal Reserve Stock Life Insurance Company Incorporated in the State of Wisconsin. 
General Agency Openings in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana. 


He's 
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“STEADY 
AS SHE GOES’’ 


OUR COURSE SET 
STRAIGHT AHEAD 


For Great Southerners 


—a continuous training program 
— liberal commissions 

—a full time, Life and A& S 

— non-contributory agents benefits 


S OUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 


Home Office 












Founded 1903 
Houston, Texas 
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There has been a long series of 
changes and developments, all de- 
signed to widen the ownership of life 
insurance and make it more effective 
for those covered. Business life in- 
surance, mortgage life insurance, 
juvenile life insurance, extra-risk life 
insurance, educational policies, re- 
tirement income plans, insurance for 
tax purposes and many others. This 
process will continue, and the next 
ten years will see as many new de- 
velopments in the public interest as 
the last ten, I am sure. 

Life insurance is a service indus- 
try. Its every act, every policy plan 
and every sales procedure is per- 
formed as a service in the public in- 
terest. For in life insurance the very 
basis of competition is this relative 
service. Every company and every 
agent is constantly seeking to ex- 
tend a broader and more effective 
service. This is even true out 
through the other facets of the life 
insurance business. On the invest- 
ment side, for instance, we see the 
public service atmosphere guiding 
almost every activity. At the same 
time that the companies are invest- 
ing within the bounds of maximum 
possible safety of principal and the 
largest possible return on behalf of 
policyholders, within that safety, 
they are also giving close attention 
at all times to the placement of those 
funds where they will be of the best 
possible use for the economy and the 
general public interest. 


New Channels Sought 


It is for this reason that we see 
the life insurance dollars spread out 
over the country, coast to coast, to 
all areas, meeting the local financing 
needs for productivity and commu- 
nity service. It is likewise for that 
reason that the companies have in 
recent years constantly sought new 
channels for investment that might 
spread these capital resources out on 
a broader basis. Financing has gone 
to smaller firms, wholly new areas 
have been aided, gas pipe-lines, 
turnpikes, schools and colleges have 
all been aided in their development. 
And more recently the planning for 
the changeover of the airlines to jet 
planes called heavily upon life in- 
surance dollars. 

The sales forces in life insurance, 
from whom the present great struc- 
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ture of life insurance has stemmed, 
are doing an outstanding job of fam- 
ily financial planning. The service- 
sales efforts of today are vastly im- 
proved over those of a generation 
ago—and are continuing to improve 
every day. This trend will continue 
for we know that it must continue if 
life insurance is to assume its full 
role in the world of tomorrow. 


It is clearly evident that the two 
areas of sales and public relations 
are closely related. In any business, 
the salesman must have a friendly 
atmosphere in which to sell ; the ob- 
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‘AT HOME STATE! 


The “something new” 

under our bright 
Southwestern sun is the latest 
addition to Home State’s 
broad line of excellent life 
contracts. It combines hospital, 













eat > en LIFE surgical, maternity and accidental 
jective of public relations is to cre- INSURANCE loss benefits in ONE convenient, 
ate a friendly atmosphere for the om low-cost weekly premium 
business at all levels—institutionally, IT, ‘ : 

se saecipee 4 ; Hospitar ¢ policy. It shows signs of 
industry-wide and locally. In all SURGICAL id b 
businesses, the salesman must look POLICY wide acceptance DY 


to broader and more effective client 
service as his best assurance of cap- 
italizing on the opportunities before 
him in the marketplace ; the objective 
of public relations is to build without 
ceasing, this effective client service. 


security-minded people. 


All in Public Relations 


It is a logical conclusion, then, that 
we are all, in effect, engaged in pub- 
lic relations work, whether that be 
our assigned special sphere of ac- 
tivity or not. The public relations 
man is apt to work in broad strokes 
and in over-all relationships; the 
salesman works face to face, in indi- 
vidual cases. 









MISSOURI 
KANSAS ILLINOIS 


| LIFE OF MISSOURI ‘Wiewmanaven 
Now Operates In: 
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Any business or industry which 
fails to grasp this close relationship 
pf the two areas of activity will as- 
suredly face trouble some day. What 
the salesman does in every approach, 
every sale, every service call, every 


ARKANSAS 
KENTUCKY 


continuing point of contact, is the ; Your “Life-Line” of 
great base for the public relations © 
of his business. What management — Insurance that Sells 


does is most vital to the public rela- 
tions of the business. What every- 
one from president to office boy does, 
both on the job and off, will have 
its effect on the public relations of 
the business. 





fMISSOURI™ 


705 Chestnut > St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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Future Achievements 


Good public relationships will bear 
importantly upon the future achieve- 
ments of any business. As progress 


businesses which are favorably re- 
garded by the community. 
This, then, would be the one great 


us who meet the quickening pace of 
change with energy and inventive- 
ness will be there enjoying the bet- 





continues to be made and changes 
continue to be met, the ensuing op- 
portunities will result in broader 
markets and greater sales for those 
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picture we can see through the field 
glasses as we look into tomorrow— 
our people will have grown and 
pre gressed materially —and those of 


ter life. We might well say that the 
opportunity in this progress is un- 
limited, for so much of it is within 
the control of the individual. 
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Agency—from page 31 


token, our training chart is a con- 
stant reminder that several months 
or even years have elapsed since 
this man and that man have taken 
a tax and business insurance course, 
or a programming course or an 
estate conservation course. As a re- 
sult, we run continuous classes in 
these courses with enrollments of 
six or seven in each class. The re- 
sults have been more than gratifying. 
In more than one case, they have 
been spectacular. We have reason 
to believe that continuous training 
has contributed a great deal to the 
fact that the paid business for the 
established man in our shop aver- 
ages over $500,000 a year. 

This leads us to a discussion of 
an important and sometimes neg- 
lected part of our business responsi- 
bility—the organization of our 
agency operation. Some may be- 
lieve that this should come first— 
maybe it should, but I don’t see how 
we can possibly organize without 
having well-defined plans. One of- 


ten hears a man say, “I could really 
go places if I could only get organ- 
ized.”” What these men first need 
is a plan of operation. If they at- 
tempt to organize as they now op- 
erate, they will only come up with 
organized confusion—even a poor 
plan will become a good plan if it 
is followed and improved upon. 


Plan of Operation 


I have been considering our plan 
of operation—it may not be the 
world’s best, but at any rate it is 
our plan and we want it carried out 
as efficiently as possible in both 
major and minor details. This 
means delegating duties and delegat- 
ing responsibilities and authority to 
others. It has been said that, “It 
is impossible to hold a torch to light 
the path of others, without lighting 
your own way.” Our senior assist- 
ant manager is in charge of recruit- 
ing and training. That doesn’t 
mean that we expect him to do all 
the recruiting or training. We all 
recruit and we all have a part in our 





training program, but we answer to 
him—that’s his job and he wants 
results. He reports his results to 
me. If anyone wants a real work 
out on recruiting activity, just let 
him place his assistant in charge 
and report to the assistant for the 
next twelve months. 


Our second assistant manager re- 
cruits and does field training—he 
answers to our senior assistant man- 
ager and reports his results to me. 


Our third assistant manager re- 
cruits and does field training—he 
answers to our senior assistant man- 
ager and he reports his results to me. 


Our agency instructor is in charge 
of the basic and intermediate train- 
ing of new agents. He also col- 
laborates on our entire training 
program and keeps a complete rec- 
ord on our training chart to which 
I have referred. The agency instruc- 
tor answers to our senior assistant 
manager and he too reports to me. 
The reports are written at the end 
of each month and follow a pre- 
arranged pattern. An oral report 
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companies covered: 


Complete details covering fi- 
nancial condition, management 
and operating results. 





Here, under one cover, are complete reports on compan 
sibility .. . virtually no questions left unanswered! Both for your own information, and to 
fully serve and advise your clients, this is reference material you should never be without! 


General 
territory, and officers, directors, 
or trustees. 


Announcing the 1956 edition of 


LIFE REPORTS 


% 125 NEW COMPANIES! 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance industry, whether in the home office or in the field, 
can use and should have BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized final authority on legal reserve 
life companies operating in the United States. 


Along with Best's famous summary opinions and recommendations for those companies that qualify after a thorough 
going-over by our insurance company experts, BEST'S LIFE REPORTS offers the following information for all legal reserve 


plan of operation, 


years. 


Also included is a complete list of all legal reserve companies by states, as well as a tabulation of 
the principal figures of all fraternals and assessments by state of origin! 


This unique reference work enters its second half-century with the publication of its 51st annual edition, priced at $25.00. (This 
includes an accompanying full year's subscription to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS also!) 


Order Today! 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND 


%& 200 MORE PAGES! 
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YOU . .» Can Get 
FURTHER FASTER 


With MONARCH 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 


uance Plans. 
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Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
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is given by each staff member at 
our bi-weekly staff meetings. 

Each of these four men is capable 
and has a thorough understanding 
of his duties and responsibilities. 
Each man has been a successful 
producer. Three of them were re- 
cruited in our own agency and the 
fourth came to us from another 
office of our company. By close 
association, plus regularly scheduled 
and unscheduled staff meetings, we 
are always familiar with each other’s 
problems and progress. We main- 
tain a master file on each prospec- 
tive recruit with a running account 
of each interview. Any one of us 
can on a moment’s notice review 
the file and pick up the conversation 
where it was left off. 

The file also serves as a measur- 
ing rod for our recruiting activity. 
We maintain the same type of 
master file on each new agent in 
which is recorded his progress, in- 
cluding a complete record of his 
daily and weekly work habits and 
his results. Here again this sounds 
like a record keeping, daily meeting 
society when it is boiled down to a 
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TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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brief description. Nothing could be 
farther from the facts. The spend- 
ing of a few minutes a day on organ- 
ized detail is the payment for saving 
valuable hours that might otherwise 
be wasted. 

We have two very capable and 
experienced agency secretaries who 
keep all these records to which | 
have referred. They bring them to 
our attention at the proper time 


and with a few instructions, they 
are kept up to date. Our agency 
secretaries are also in complete 


charge of all sales material and 
agency supplies. As a result, they 
don’t allow us to run out of the right 
things at the wrong time. 


Clerical Force 


Another important member of 
our agency staff is our office man- 
ager or cashier. He is in charge of 
our clerical force and is responsible 
for a smooth-running office. The 
efficiency of his operation is of real 
importance to us in establishing 
good public relations and maintain- 
ing high agency morale. In order 


to pinpoint this fact, we have di- 
vided our branch office into two 
distinct and separate units. One is 
the renewal office operating from 
a policyholders’ lobby with all re- 
cords quickly available for fast and 
efficient service. The other unit is 
the new business department operat- 
ing from an agents’ lobby and it is 
in the charge of an efficient assistant 
office manager and his clerical staff. 

All first year business is processed 
here and it is closely followed to the 
completion of the initial transaction. 
Separating the first year department 
with its own entrance and lobby, 
also has the advantage of allowing 
us to post production records, sales 
material and things related to sales 
promotion in full view of all the 
agents without exposing them to 
the general public. Our men like 
this arrangement and they take a 
great interest in the daily progress 
recorded on our large production 
blackboard. This production board 
carries a different theme each month 
with all the lettering and decoration 
done by a commercial artist. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency—Continued 


It is our opinion that the only 
excuse for holding an agency meet- 
ing is when we believe that the rea- 
son for holding the meeting will be 
more valuable to the agent than his 
time spent in the field. As a result, 
we have no scheduled meetings 
other than our continuous training 
classes. When we think we have 
some really hot ideas to justify a 
meeting on the grounds I have just 


mentioned, we send out an an- 
nouncement to those we _ believe 
should attend. We seldom hold a 


meeting for all the agents. 


Few General Meetings 


It is almost impossible for us to 
justify a general meeting unless it 
is to cover some major change or is 
in the form of a year-end get-together 
or our annual golf outing. It is our 
opinion that we have no right to 
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Plus value is commonly expected from the Pilot! It has 
always been true in the past—and even more is in pros- 
pect for the future! 

No other insurance company pays more than the 4% 
Pilot Life pays on funds left on deposit for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. Pilot Life has never paid less! 

The Pilot's sensational Refund of Premium Savings 
Plan has proved to be one of the South’s most popular 
life insurance plans. 

Whenever sound practical innovations have been 
made in the field of insurance, Pilot has been in the 
vanguard, Pilot has been the Pioneer. 

As one of the nation’s foremost multiple -line com- 
panies, it is the policy of Pilot Life to have the policy to 
fit every need —and whenever a new need arises, the 
Pilot agents will have a plan to meet it. And that's the 
biggest plus of alll 


DBitel Lye SIusuvance Company 


PILOT TO PROTECTION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


O. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





ask men who have years of expe- 
rience and success to sit in on a 
meeting devoted to basics or oratory. 
Also, it isn’t right to ask men who 
have had little or no experience in 
tax and business insurance matters 
to sit in on a hot business insurance 
idea meeting. We find that this non- 
scheduled group meeting plan has 
the full endorsement of our agents. 

Up to now we have discussed our 
plan of operation and its organiza- 
tion with very little said about reg- 
ular personal contacts with our 
established agents. That is my re- 
sponsibility. I spend the greater part 
of each day counseling with these 
men on their every-day problems. 
My door is always open but because 
of the liberal use of glass walls, they 
can easily see if 1 am busy and 
with whom. A word to my secretary 
gets them a quick appointment. 
They respect my time and I respect 
theirs—we recognize each other as 
busy business men during the day 
even though we are the closest of 
friends—this eliminates long-winded 
conversations. It is not the men | 
see and counsel with each day that 
concern me, it is the men | don’t 
see. A check-off list that I keep on 
my desk is quite revealing and if | 
don’t have an interview with a man 
after a few days, I give him a tele- 
phone call—sometimes he needs help 
and sometimes he doesn’t. In either 
event, we both feel better for hav- 
ing had the conversation. 

So far not one word has been said 
about a final ingredient necessary to 
a successful agency operation. The 
remaining ingredient to which I 
refer is continuous administration. 
So, we have come right back to the 
man with whom we started—the 
manager or general agent. The man 
entirely responsible for the success- 
ful Administration of “Operation 
Agency.” The man whose success 
is measured by the success of others. 


PROFESSIONAL CONCEPT 


WE SHOULD NOT CLAIM that life 
underwriting as such is a profession, 
but there is good reason to refer to 
a “professional concept” in life un- 
derwriting or to assert that individ- 
ual underwriters may conduct them- 
selves as professional men. This is 
the conclusion of the Council of 
Educational Advisers. 
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HACTS about 


John Hancock 


In assets and life insurance in force, John 
Hancock 1s one of the largest and strongest 
U. S. life insurance companies. In 1955, 
the Company’s ninety-third year, new life 
insurance sales reached a record total of 


over two billion dollars. 
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important 
announcements 
from 


National Life of Vermont 


1. Across the board reductions in Ordinary and G.P.L. 


premiums. 


. Minimum issue limit of $2000 on most plans. 


. New $15,000 minimum issue policy for business and 


professional situations.* 


National Life’s new Ordinary Life rates, and 
Graded Premium Life rates after the fifth year, 
are about 9% lower. 


National Life’s new $15,000 minimum issue 
policy is especially designed for business and 
professional markets. 


Premiums for this new policy are identical with 
Ordinary Life rates. Special features of the new 
plan — a life paid up at 95 male contract (98 for 
females) — include high early cash values, female 
rates} three years below male rates, and a change 
of plan clause permitting changes at any time to 
a higher premium plan with premiums payable 
for at least five more years after the exchange 
date and stipulating the basis of such change. 
The policy also guarantees use of settlement 
options for the benefit of corporations, key men 
and their beneficiaries. 


The low premium rates, high early cash values 
and attractive dividend scale make the contract 
especially well adapted to business and profes- 
sional needs, and ideally suited for key man, 
partnership and split-dollar proposals. 


* As of September 1, 1956 this new plan has been approved by 46 states 


and the District of Columbia and is currently being reviewed by Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Kansas and New Jersey. 
+ Not available for women in Texas, Maryland and New Jersey. 


nS ‘ , National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER : VERMONT 


FOUNDED 1850—SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 
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Motivating the Prospect 


ROBERT U. SHALLENBERGER 
Superintendent of Agencies 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


ECAUSE OF ITS TREMENDOUS fa- 
Bray of growth there are now 
many problems which face the 
accident and sickness industry. One 
of these is a public relations problem. 
Another is the future of hospital 
insurance. Those in the industry 
have a never-ending responsibility 
to do what they can to help solve 
these problems. However, they have 
to make a living today, and they have 
to continue to sell today, tomorrow, 
and the next day. They have to use 
what they havé under today’s condi- 
tions, They are vitally interested in 
getting the prospect to part with 
his money today and to continue to 
pay premiums each time a premium 
notice is received. It takes more 
than just an explanation of benefits 
to accomplish this. They not only 
have to appeal to a person’s reason 
but also to his emotions, and it is 
usually the emotional appeal which 
sells the policy. 


Already Motivated 


The easiest way to accomplish this 
motivation problem is to find the 
prospect who is already motivated. 
This can be done by 1) prospecting 
around claim checks, 2) prospecting 
in the neighborhood where an acci- 
dent has occurred, 3) prospecting in 
the neighborhood where an accident 
victim lives, 4) prospecting among 
the co-workers of the accident 
victim, 5) prospecting among the 
co-members of the accident victim’s 
clubs or associations, 6) prospecting 
among the victim’s relatives. 


The use of visual material is an 
effective way to reach the emotions. 
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This can be accomplished through 
the use of company visual manuals or 
by keeping a personal scrapbook. 

The entire sales track should carry 
the motivating theme. One should 
motivate before trying to close, and, 
if properly done, the closing process 
of the sale will never be a problem. 
Examples follow showing how moti- 
vation can be built into a sales track: 
a. When qualifying a prospect as 
to age, occupation, etc., you can end 
such questions with a general state- 
ment regarding a prospect's health 
history including reference to pre- 
vious prospects who waited until 
it was too late. This could be done 
as follows: 

“Also, Mr. Smith, | have recently 
talked to quite a few people who 
were not able to qualify for protec- 
tion. As you can see here, | have 
a large number of cards of people 
who realize the value of protection 
now that they have become disabled. 
Here is Mr. C, a painter, who 
recently had a broken back, Mrs. B 
has phlebitis and a heart condition, 
Mr. R, the real estate broker, has 
angina, Mr. H had a recent coronary 
attack. There are a number of 
others. Tell me, Mr. Smith, is there 
anything, in the past or present, as 
far as your health is concerned, that 
would keep you from qualifying? 
And what about the family?” 

b. Include in your sales track stories 
of people who benefited because they 
had protection or stories of people 
who suffered hardships because they 
were without protection. In telling 
such a story be sure to give it in 
sufficient detail so that a prospect 
can actually visualize the picture you 
are painting with words. This is a 
hard thing to do and requires a 
great deal of practice. It is compa- 
rable to the actor who has to learn 
lines which have been worked on 


over and over to get the desired 
reaction. An example of such a story 
might be as follows: 

“The other day I called on Mr. B. 
When | began talking with him | 
asked what had happened to his 
nose. Part of it had been cut away. 
He told me that he had had cancer, 
but that the doctors got it at an 
early stage and that he did not have 
to worry about it. Naturally, when 
we learn of a history of cancer we 
will not insure the individual. But 
he assured me that it was all right. 
| then asked him why he was not 
working, and he pulled up his trouser 
leg and showed me a large ulcer. 
When I asked him how long he had 
had that, he told me two years. He 
said that he had not worked in two 
years and that he had been in three 
different hospitals with it, but it is 
no better today than it was two 
years ago. 


Only Two Solutions 


“T told Mr. B that I was surprised 
that he would send a reply card in 
to us and waste our time, as neither 
our company nor any other company 
would insure him. He told me that 
he realized this, but that he was in 
a desperate situation and that he 
would grab at anything, hoping that 
somewhere and somehow he would 
find a solution to his problems. As 
he said, he has not worked in two 
years. He has used up his reserve, 
in fact, he had cashed in his life 
insurance policies to help pay some 
of his bills. At the time I spoke with 
him, he said that all he had left was 
his home and how he would be able 
to keep that three months from now 
he did not know. Then he began to 
tell me that if he had a policy such 
as ours, he would be able to get 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Prospect—Continued 


along. I told him that he should 
have thought of that three years 
ago, before his trouble started; now 
it was too late to do anything about 
it. He then asked if I had any 
suggestions. 

“I told him I could suggest two 
solutions to his problems, neither 
one a very pleasant solution, but at 
least a way out. I then told him that 
he could get some of his relatives to 
care for himself and his family. He 
threw his hands up at this and said 
that he would not take any help from 
his relatives. So I told him of the 
other solution, which was to get help 
from some charitable organization. 
He liked this answer even less than 
the first one. Naturally, I feel very 
sorry when I see families faced with 
such hardships, but my being sorry 
for them does not help financially. 
The only way I can profit from such 
cases is to show people who are still 
eligible for protection what happens 
to many many families when they do 
not anticipate misfortunes and do 
not attempt to protect themselves 
against the real tragedies of life.” 
c. Include motivating ideas even 
while explaining the benefits of your 
policy. This can be done by a careful 
selection of terms and phrases. For 
example: 

“When you are sick, we pay you” 


‘If you can qualify, we will pay you” 

The following is some motivating 
ammunition which may be used after 
having failed in a first attempt to 
close. This section includes types 
of motivating stories which can be 
told to the prospect : 


a. Can you insure me as an indi- 
vidual? 


“Mr. Smith, I can certainly under- 
stand your hesitation about this type 
of coverage. We don’t know what 
the future has in store for us and, 
therefore, it is very difficult to decide 
what to do. Apparently, you feel 
that you can afford to take a chance 
rather than spend $80 to have my 
company assume that risk for you. 
Mr. Smith, will you agree that I 
am probably in as good physical 
shape today as you are? As far as 
I know, there is nothing wrong with 
me. Also, I am sure you will agree 
that my occupation is certainly not 
a dangerous one, 

“Therefore, the chances of any- 
thing happening to me this year are 
no greater than the chances of 
something happening to you. Right? 
[ will tell you what I will do, Mr. 
Smith. I will pay you $80 right now, 
and if nothing happens to me during 
the next twelve months, you have 
made 100% profit. If, on the other 
hand, | meet with some accident or 
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sickness, | expect you to pay me 
the same benefits as outlined in the 
contract we have discussed. In other 
words, if I have an accident you will 
pay me $100 a month for as long as 
I am disabled, even though it be 
the rest of my life. 

“If you are willing to do this, Mr. 
Smith, you can pick up the $80 right 
now. (At this point Mr. Smith will 
probably hesitate and tell you that 
he does not think anything will hap- 
pen to you during the next twelve 
months, but, if it did, he would not 
have the money to meet his obliga- 
tions to you.) If you cannot afford 
to insure me as an individual, cer- 
tainly you cannot afford to insure 
yourself. You do not have the funds 
to pay yourself the money you would 
need in the event disaster should 
strike.” 


b. Comparing the value of earning 
power to the cost of a building. 


“Mr. Smith, let’s forget about the 
insurance business for a moment. 
Suppose you and I were business 
partners and we were starting out 
on a venture that would require the 
use of a rather large building. We 
scraped up the necessary capital to 
build it and this afternoon the build- 
ing was finished. The contractor 
turned over the keys to us and we 
are now out admiring our $150,000 
structure. It is 4:30 in the afternoon 
and suddenly I realize that we have 
neglected to cover the building with 
fire insurance. At your suggestion 
I immediately call our insurance 
agent to get coverage but find that 
his office is closed and we cannot do 
anything about it until the next day. 

“Mr. Smith, I think the next step 
I would take would be to buy a fire 
extinguisher and go out and prob- 
ably spend the night walking around 
that building for fear that a fire 
might break out. The reason I would 
do this is that I could not afford to 
gamble, even once, against the 
$150,000 that is involved. Mr. 
Smith, if I turned around during my 
walks through our building during 
the night, I think that I would find 
you about twenty paces behind with 
a fire extinguisher on your back. 
Am I right in my thinking that you 
cannot afford to gamble on the loss 
of the building which is worth 
$150,000? (At this point, Mr. Smith 
will probably give you an answer to 
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the effect that he might well be 
there too.) 

“You see, Mr. Smith, you cannot 
afford to gamble on the loss of this 
building because it is worth so much 
money. As we have previously dis- 
cussed, your earning power, which 
is dependent upon your continued 
good health, is worth that amount 
of money, and certainly the chance 
of something happening to your 
health is far greater than having our 
building burn down. It seems to me, 
and I am sure you will agree, that 
the few cents a day premium is 
certainly worth spending to protect 
an asset as valuable as your earning 
power.” 


c. Cork story. 


“Mr. Smith, let’s forget for the 
moment that I am in the insurance 
business and let’s say that 1 am 
coming to you today to sell you a 
pound of cork. And I am going to 
sell you this cork for $12. It is my 
guess, Mr. Smith, that you would 
probably not be interested in buying 
it. 

“Now let’s change the circum- 
stances a little bit and say that | am 
still the same cork salesman but this 
time we are out on a boat ten miles 
from shore. The captain has just 
given orders to abandon ship because 
the boat is sinking. I appear in your 
stateroom with this same pound of 
cork, which is a lifesaver. Now tell 
me, Mr. Smith, do you think you 
would be willing to pay $12 for 
this pound of cork under these 
circumstances ? 

“T agree with you that it probably 
would be a tremendous bargain but 
I doubt very much that I would sell 
you that piece of cork at any price. 
Certainly, I would charge you not 
$12 but perhaps even $1,200 or 
$12,000, as this piece of cork may 
well save your life. But I doubt 
that at even that price I would let it 
go because I would be interested in 
using it myself. 

“So you see, Mr. Smith, it is our 
thought that it is better to buy a 
pound of cork for $12 when we don’t 
need it rather than to try to pay the 
price of getting along without it 
when the boat starts to go down. 
It is the same line of reasoning why 
we believe that a person should buy 
disability protection now rather than 
wait until it is too late.” 
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PENSION “PLUS’”’ FEATURES 


Here are just a few of the many reasons why Provident 
producers can take full advantage of the sales oppor- 
tunities offered by the growing pension field: 


Full flexibility in employer payments. 
Guaranteed issue life insurance with high first 


year cash values. 


Auxiliary fund deposits accepted on 234‘« guar- 


anteed interest basis. 


@ Purchase of retirement annuities at net rates, 
without conversion or policy charge. 


® Complete facilities for handling all types of 


pension plans. 


All incorporated in a pension plan tailor made to 
employer's particular needs by Provident's staff of 


pension specialists. 


BE 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
IEE Chatlanssga 
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} LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 


d. Disability insurance as a spare 
tire. 

“Mr. Smith, I assume you own a 
car. I also assume that on each of 
the four wheels you have a usable 
tire. Is that right? Tell me, Mr. 
Smith, do you keep an extra tire 
in the trunk of your car? 

“I suppose I would sound foolish 
if I suggested that it was a waste of 
time to carry that spare tire as long 
as you have four good ones. Your 
answer would be that in the event 
you are out on the highway and have 
a flat tire that the spare you are 
carrying would then be a_ very 
valuable asset. You don’t know 
just when one of your tires is going 
to blow out and, therefore, you feel 
it is essential to keep this spare with 
you at all times. 

“So you see, Mr. Smith, we like 
to think of disability protection as 
the spare tire we are carrying in 
the trunk of our car. We don’t need 
it today, but we don’t feel that we 
can safely go on day after day with- 
out it, because our health can blow 
out the same as a tire, and usually 





does when we least expect it.” 

Start motivating as soon as you 
start on a sales track and keep it up. 
Never assume that the prospect is 
already sufficiently motivated to 
buy. Motivation should not be a 
clear-cut division of a sales track 
but should be included throughout 
the sales process. 


DUTCH A & H COVERAGE 


THE NETHERLANDS government has 
inaugurated a free accidental death 
and disability program for all Dutch 
nationals entering the United States 
under the Refugee Relief Act. A 
contract underwritten by the Federal 
Life and Casualty Company, Battle 
Creek, with the premiums paid by 
the Netherlands government, pro- 
vides accidental death, weekly dis- 
ability, dismemberment and hospital- 
surgical coverages for every family 
embarking for the United States 
from the Netherlands or one of its 
possessions, 
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How to Take a Profit-sharing Case 
in Stride 


MENTION the term “profit-sharing case” and many a good life insurance agent has 
visions of something pretty technical — especially if he has never written one. And in a 
way the agent is right. But for R. G., an NYNL agent in northern Indiana who lined up a 
case involving 15 lives (we write ’em big or small) , the solution was come by quickly 
and easily, thanks to the ever-ready help of Northwestern National Life’s 

Pension & Tax Department. Here’s how it happened: 


Late in 1955 Agent R. G. advised the home office that the prospect, a small 
wholesaling firm, was interested in “doing something extra” for its salaried employees. 
He submitted an employee census sheet and general information regarding the firm’s 
capital structure, volume of business, and the annual deposit which management was 
thinking of putting into a profit-sharing plan. Then he asked NWNL’s P & T department for 
a formal proposal and instructions for getting the plan started. 


After the formal proposal was submitted the employer decided to revise the 
annual deposit. The proposal was adjusted accordingly and returned to Agent R. G. 
He promptly conferred with the head of the firm, the firm’s attorney, and its accountant, 
and the case was closed on the spot — just six weeks after R. G. first wrote the home 
office about it. In due course the plan received Internal Revenue Department approval. 


Result: Another satisfying sale completed! another client well served. 


And Agent R. G. received top commissions which this year, and for man years ahead 
’ ? 
will be a welcome “bonus” on top of his normal earnings. 


It’s happening every day, not only to NYNL agents but to brokers, too. Next time 
you as a broker get a line on a profit-sharing case that requires a technical assist, call 
the nearest NYNL agency or contact our Pension & Tax department directly. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 
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Plaintiff Beneficiary Not Bound By 
Agent's Error in Failing to Change 
Policy as Directed by Deceased In- 
sured. 


Several years before he died 
James M. Hewgley purchased two 
policies of insurance from Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
In 1953, he made the proceeds of 
the policies payable in instalments 
to his wife, Margaret, but if she be 
not living, then to his three children. 
Shortly thereafter his wife, Mar- 
garet, died and Hewgley married 
Pearl Evelyn Hewgley. In January 
of 1955 the insured signed a blank 
form of change of beneficiary and 
instructed Connery, the insurance 
agent, to fill in the blank parts of 
the form. The instructions had been 
for the insurance proceeds not to 
go to Pearl’s estate, but to be di- 
vided equally among his three chil- 
dren. Connery filled out the form 
contrary to the wishes of the insured, 
making the payment to Pearl, and 
if she was deceased, then to the 
three children. 

About ten days after signing the 
blank form, Hewgley learned that 
the change had not been made in ac- 
cordance with his directions and 
made arrangements to have it cor- 
rected. Before he could correct the 
erroneous change of beneficiary, and 
on January 29, 1955, Hewgley and 
his wife, Pearl, were injured in an 
automobile accident. Hewgley died 
first and Pearl a few hours there- 
after. 

Both the estate of Pearl Hewgley 
and the three children made claim 
for the proceeds of the policies. The 
insurance company tendered the 
proceeds of the policy into court by 
interpleader suit, naming the two as 
defendants. The District Court held 
For September, 1956 





in favor of the three children and 
the estate of Pearl Hewgley ap- 
pealed to the 10th Circuit Court of 
Appeals. This court, writing 
through Justice Hill, affirmed the 
decision of the lower court, holding 
for the children. The testimony of 
the agent, Connery, revealed that 
the insured’s intention at the time 
he signed the blank change of bene- 
ficiary instrument was that the pro- 
ceeds go to the children on his death 
and not to Pearl Hewgley’s estate. 
These statements being admissible 
in evidence and Connery being a 
mere scrivener results in the pur- 
ported designation of beneficiary as 
a nullity, due to the mistake of the 
agent. Under the law of Oklahoma, 
it is not necessary that the mistake 
of a scrivener be mutual in order to 
afford a remedy. The court further 
stated that the insured did not 
ratify Connery’s mistake, but had 
made an appointment on a certain 
day to correct the erroneous designa- 
tion of beneficiary. 

Flournoy, Admr., appellant vs. 

Hewgley, Et Al, appellees. United 
States Court of Appeals for Tenth 
Circuit. Filed June 1, 1956. 2 
CCH Life Cases 2d 863. 
Harley W. VanCleave, Raymon B. 
Thomas, Tulsa, Oklahoma for ap- 
pellant. John M. Gephart, Wagoner, 
Oklahoma, Julian B. Fite, Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma for appellees. 


Florida Supreme Court Holds No 
Double Indemnity Available to Bene- 
ficiary. 

Abram Berg had two policies of 
life insurance with the New York 
Life Insurance Company, totaling 
$40,000, having purchased these in 
1923 and 1928. He paid the pre- 
miums on these policies until 1947 


when, due to his tota 
nent disability, premiums w 
waived. Both policies provided in 
substance that if death resulted di- 
rectly and independently of all other 
causes from bodily injury effected 
solely through external, violent and 
accidental cause then double the 
amount of the policy would be avail- 
able to the beneficiary. The policies 
further provided that if death re- 
sulted “directly or indirectly from 
infirmity of mind or body, from ill- 
ness or disease, * * * ” 
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, then double 
amount would not be payable. 

On July 1, 1951 Mr. Berg and 
his wife, the beneficiary, attended a 
card party in Miami Beach and re- 
turned to their home about mid- 
night. Upon reaching their home 
they were confronted by two masked 
robbers who had broken into their 
home. Guns were held on the Bergs 
by the robbers and one of them 
grabbed Mr. Berg, roughed him up 
and pulled him into a chair. Mr. 
3erg continued in shock that night 
and the next day and finally died 
the following morning. 

The beneficiary demanded pay- 
ment of the double amount of the 
policies and the company refused to 
pay. Suit was filed and a Master 
was appointed to take testimony. 
The Master filed a report, stating 
that the double indemnity should 
not be paid and this appeal was 
taken to the Florida Supreme 
Court, after the trial court dismissed 
plaintiff’s complaint. 

The Florida Supreme Court, by 
Justice Terrell, upheld the findings 
of the Master, approving the action 
of the lower court, holding for the 
company. 

Several doctors 


testified hefore 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


the Master that the deceased in- 
sured had cerebral arteriosclerosis 
and that he probably would not have 
died as a result of the robbers’ ac- 
tivities if he had not had the dis- 
eased blood vessels. Arteriosclerosis 
degenerative process which 
makes the blood vessels harden, 
thicken and become more brittle. 
The doctors also testified that Berg 
had diabetes, which contributes to 
the hardening of the blood vessels. 
Construing the two provisions of 
the policy together, the Court states 
that double indemnity cannot be re- 
covered, even though the injury is 
a procuring cause, when such dis- 
ease or infirmity contributes either 
directly or indirectly to cause the 
insured’s death. 


is a 


As the decided weight of evidence 
in this case shows that Mr. Berg’s 
death resulted primarily from in- 
firmity and disease, rather than in- 
dependently from bodily injury 
effected by accidental means, the 
company will prevail. 


Berg v. New York Life Ins. Co. 
Florida Supreme Court. Filed May 
23, 1956. 2 CCH Life Cases 2d 870. 
Roland W. Granat, Miami Beach, 
Florida for appellant. Shutts, 
Bowen, Simmons, Prevatt & Julian, 
Miami, Florida, for appellee. 
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FEDERAL REGULATION 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION of union 
welfare funds and accident and 
health advertising and government 
competition with the insurance busi- 
ness were discussed by Eugene M. 
Thore, General Counsel of the Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
in an address before a meeting of 
the Life Insurers Conference. 

Mr. Thore declared that the area 
of possible government regulation of 
the insurance business warrants more 
concern than in recent years. How- 
ever, he said, the trend toward more 
government competition with the 
insurance business through further 
liberalization of Social Security bene- 
fits has lessened this year. 

“Congress’ investigation of union 
welfare funds has produced a lengthy 
report by a Senate Subcommittee 
which criticizes insurance companies, 
labor and management. In addition, 
the report casts doubt on the effec- 
tiveness of state supervision of in- 
surance companies in the labor wel- 
fare field. Remedial legislation at 
the Federal level was proposed and 
a bill has been introduced,” he said. 

“In our opinion the only abuses 
disclosed by the Senate Subcommit- 
tee report were in the case of labor 
welfare funds of the trusteed type 
and no abuses were found in em- 
ployer-administered welfare plans 
which comprise approximately 90% 
of the welfare plans,” Mr. Thore 
asserted, “But the bill requires that 
there be full disclosure with respect 
to all plans and that the disclosure 
by insurance companies include 
such information as premiums, divi- 
dends, claims, commissions, fees and 
retentions. . . .” 

Turning to government regula- 
tion of accident and health insurance, 
Mr. Thore said that the recent asser- 
tion of Federal power over accident 
and health advertising is another 
example of insurance industry regu- 
latory problems. 

In order to strengthen state regu- 
lation of advertising the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in December 1955 adopted 
advertising rules, Mr. Thore ex- 
plained. However, despite this action 
ot the state commissioners, the 
Federal Trade Commission con- 
tinued to prosecute complaints it had 
issued, he said. The Commission 





decided that it has jurisdiction over 
all insurance interstate advertising, 
regardless of state regulatory law. 

“The majority opinion held that 
the states can regulate only intrastate 
advertising. This was a three to 
two decision with Commissioners 
Gwynne and Mason dissenting on 
the ground that FTC has no juris- 
diction over advertising in prac- 
tically all of the states because they 
have enacted law governing adver- 
tising,” Mr. Thore stated. 

The insurance business is of the 
opinion that the FTC majority 
opinion is erroneous, he said, because 
the McCarran Act clearly authorizes 
the states to regulate interstate 
commerce and has been so inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, and 
the FTC majority opinion renders 
meaningless a proviso of the Mc- 
Carran Act stipulating that the FTC 
Act “shall be applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance to the extent such 
business is not regulated by state 
law.” 

Regarding government competi- 
tion with the insurance business 
through the Social Security system, 
Mr. Thore said it has become almost 
standard procedure for Congress to 
liberalize social security benefits in 
an election year. This tendency to 
disregard the basic floor of protec- 
tion theory for political reasons 
continues to disturb the insurance 
business. Consequently there was 
renewed disappointment when the 
House voted to reduce the retire- 
ment age for women to age 62 and 
to provide cash disability benefits 
for people over 50 years of age. 


ALL STATES RULING 


FEDERAL JUDGE William H. Atwell 
has ruled in favor of All States Life 
Insurance Company, a Texas cor- 
poration, in a lawsuit filed by Sears, 
Roebuck and Companv seeking to 
enjoin the defendant from the use 
of its corporate name. A subsidiary 
of Sears, Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany, writes casualty insurance. The 
suit was heard in the United States 
District Court for the North District 
of Texas, Dallas division. The All 
States Life was organized in Texas 
July 1, 1955 by B. F. Biggers for 
the purpose of purchasing other life 
insurance companies and writing a 
direct business. The company writes 
business in Texas. 
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A. and H. Claims and 


Publie Relations 


C. O. PAULEY 


HE LARGE VOLUME OF accident 
it foo health insurance, the great 
number of people insured, and the 
great number of claims resulting 
therefore, makes the question of 
public relations in this field of 
paramount importance, 

We often hear it said that public 
relations consist of 90% performance 
and 10% of telling the public about 
it. This 90% performance is prob- 
ably an exaggeration. In any event, 
the handling of accident and health 
claims is a very great factor in our 
performance so far as public rela- 
tions are concerned, This is impor- 
tant to all kinds of insurance, and 
is doubly so to life insurance, since 
approximately 90% of accident and 
health insurance is written by life 
insurance companies, or by com- 
panies having a life affiliate. 


Living Contact 


In life insurance, the claim depart- 
ment comes in contact with living 
policyholders only in claims for total 
and permanent disability, which are 
only a form of accident and health 
insurance. Endowments, loans, sur- 
renders, dividends and most dis- 
bursements are made by some other 
department, and death claims paid 
to beneficiaries. Most payments 
under accident and health policies 
are to living policyholders. The 
contact with millions of living policy- 
holders which the accident and 
health claim men have every year, 
gives a unique opportunity to create 
a favorable public opinion. 

I fear that in many companies 
the accident and health claim de- 
partment is not adequately staffed, 
its personnel is not sufficiently 
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trained, or adequately compensated. 
in some companies, accident and 
health insurance is a new venture, 
and in others the business has been 
growing so fast that the claim 
organization has not kept pace with 
the growth of business. In other 
companies, other lines of insurance 
are the principal interest and man- 
agement does not realize the impor- 
tance of good claim performance. 
Too often management looks upon 
the claim department as only a 
necessary expense, and does not 
realize that poor claim procedure 
can lose business faster than the 
producers can bring it in. 

Claim service in the group field 
does not present as many problems 
as does the individual policy. Com- 
petition is so keen that a company 
which fails to give good claim 
service will soon lose the business 
to a competitor. Particularly close 
attention should be given to claims 
in all cases where an employer, a 
labor union or any individual might 
profit directly or indirectly by a 
reduction in losses. In states having 
competitive state funds it is impor- 
tant that the company give as good 
or better service than the state. 
Group insurance has had favorable 
public acceptance and _ publicity 
except in a few cases, 

It is in individual accident and 
health that the greatest amount of 
criticism has appeared, and the most 
complaints on claims settlements 
have been made. Investigation of 
claim complaints made to state insur- 
ance departments shows that the 
number has been greatly exagger- 
ated. Still there are too many such 
complaints and, of course, not all 
dissatisfied claimants write to the 
insurance department. A disgruntled 
claimant exerts an effect on public 


opinion which cannot be oidset by 
many satisfied policyhoiders. He 
may start a chain of unfavorable 
publicity which reaches far beyond 
his own immediate circle of friends. 
Some three years ago there came to 
me a copy of a well written letter 
of complaint sent to an insurance 
commissioner, which showed that 
a copy had been sent to the Governor 
of his state, his United States 
Senator, the president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Walter 
Winchell, Walter Reuther and sev- 
eral other prominent citizens. 

Looked at from the standpoint of 
public relations, ‘even one complaint 
is too many, and it becomes the duty 
of the claim department to reduce 
complaints and dissatisfied claimants 
to the irreducible minimum. Let us 
then examine just a few of the causes 
of complaints. 

One of the largest categories of 
complaint is based upon mere delay. 
This is one area in which complaints 
can be almost entirely eliminated. 
The claimant sees no reason why he 
should not be paid immediately upon 
filing his proofs and the claim service 
should be so organized that claims 
are processed promptly and in cases 
where delay is necessary for investi- 
gation or other causes, the claimant 
should be so informed to avoid any 
anxiety on his part. If the delay is 
due to some failure on the part of 
the claimant, this should be carefully 
explained so as to 
resentment he may have against 
the company. Prompt claim settle- 
ments are a great builder of public 
confidence. 

Rejected claims are probably the 
greatest source of complaints. Every 
good claim man has a sort of sixth 
sense which tells him when a claim 


remove any 


(Continued on the next page) 
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is questionable, 
not 


This, however, is 
which to base a 
The claimant should be 
given the benefit of every reasonable 
doubt. A rejection should be based 
on facts, and not alone on facts, but 
on facets which can be proved by 
available evidence. In other words, 
it is the duty of the claim department 
to get the facts, and the evidence to 
hack them, before rejecting a claim. 


enough on 
rejection, 


This should be especially true when 
rejection is based on misrepresenta- 
tion or pre-existing conditions which 
are the source of many complaints. 


Many Years from Now 


There has been much _ publicity 
with regard to policy provisions 
permitting cancellation and the right 
to refuse renewal, especially if these 
rights are exercised after payment 
of a claim and because of some condi- 
tion discovered in the processing of 
the claim. This frequently lends to 
a demand that all policies be made 
non-cancellable and guaranteed _ re- 
newable. This would, of course, 


solve that problem, but this solution 
is many years in the future, if ever. 


Since the greater part of outstand- 
ing policies can be terminated at the 
option of the insurer, it must be 
assumed that there will be occasions 
in which the use of this option will 
be justified. This option should be 
used with exceeding care, and when 
after thorough study of the indi- 
vidual case no other solution is avail- 
able. Claims departments are in the 
best position to evaluate the case and 
to suggest means of avoiding drastic 
action, such as waivers, increased 
premium, decreased benefits, or the 
issuance of a different policy form. 
Whatever action is taken should be 
communicated to the insured in such 
a way as to cause the least possible 
dissatisfaction. A form letter or can- 
cellation form should never be used. 

Complaints frequently are based 
upon exceptions, restrictions, or 
inadequate coverage in_ policies. 


Such provisions should only be used 
when they are clearly applicable. 
The claim man can render a real 
service by reminding management 
of the present tendency to use very 








few such exceptions or restrictions. 

I hope no one has received the 
impression that I think no claims 
should be rejected. There are and 
always will be many claims which 
are not valid. When such a claim 
appears, when the claim man _ has 
marshalled all the necessary evi- 
dence, then the real test of his ability 
begins. It then becomes his task to 
convince the claimant that the rejec- 
tion of his claim is justified and thus 
avoid another center of unfavorable 
publicity. This will require all his 
patience, his ingenuity, and his tact, 
but he will be well rewarded. 

The accident and health industry 
has spent a great deal of time and 
expense in establishing better rela- 
tions with physicians and hospitals. 
One source of irritation has been the 
length and multiplicity of claim 
forms. Excellent work has been 
done in producing simple but ade- 
quate claim forms which are accept- 
able to the doctors and hospitals. 
Many companies still do not use 
them. I wonder if the time is not 
approaching when some disciplinary 
action to compel their use should 
be considered. 





The City Hall in Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey, at 
one time served as a 
jail and another time 
as a church. Next door 
is the surveyor’s office, 
dating back 75 years. 
* 5 * 

Baltimore Life serves 
Perth Amboy and vi- 
cinity thru its district 
office at 175 Smith St. 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Serving a Variety of Needs 


These two well-known buildings have been 
serving the community of Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, for many years, in various capacities. 
The Baltimore Life Insurance Co. also has a 


starting in 1882. 


long record of successful community service, 


An experienced staff, friendly and skillful, 
is the backbone of our outstanding record. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company =. 1s82 
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AMERICAN BANKERS Life Assurance 
Company of Florida, Miami, Florida 


Stock Split 


As of May Ist, the capital stock of the company was 
split ten for one and par value reduced from $10 to $1 
to change capital to 300,000 shares par value $1. 


THE AMERICAN Life Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


New Company 


This new life insurance company has been organized, 
with capital and surplus of $2,000,000, as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the American Surety Company of 
New York, 100 Broadway. It is planned ultimately to 
conduct nation-wide operations. 

Officers of the new company are: President, William 
E. McKell; vice president, Charles H. Hall and secre- 
tary, A. H. Russell. It is planned to elect additional offi- 
cers at the first meeting of the board of directors to be 
held next month. 


ANCHOR LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Reinsured 


All policy obligations of the company were assumed 
by Western Republic Life Insurance Company, Austin, 
effective April 15. 


ATLANTIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
New Medical Director 


Dr. E. Bowie Shepherd has been named the new 
medical director of this company to succeed Dr. Cullen 
Pitt, who has retired. 


ATLAS LIFE & Accident Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Reinsured 


The company was reinsured by States General Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas, effective June 15, 
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AUSTIN LIFE Insurance Company 


Austin, Texas 
New Executive Vice President 


R. F. Varnado, formerly vice president and secretary 
of the company is now executive vice-president and 
treasurer. He continues as secretary. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Montclair, New Jersey 
Reduces Par Value of Stock 


Effective July 20, the par value of shares of this 
company was changed from $10 to $2 each. The five 
for one split was accomplished by issuing four additional 
shares for each old share held. 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION of Railway Employees 
Chicago, Illinois 


New President 
New Executive Vice President 


Paul E, Keller, vice-president and general counsel 
and a member of the board of directors of the company 
since 1930, has been elected president to succeed the 
late Earl DeMoe. 


John H. Lumley, recently elected to the board of 
directors, has been elected executive vice-president. 


THE COLONIAL Life Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 
Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share has 
been declared to be paid on September 15 to stockholders 
of record September 4. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Director of Sales Promotion 


Len Watson, formerly with the J. M. Hickerson ad- 
vertising agency in New York City, has been appointed 
director of sales promotion and field services. Before 
joining the Hickerson firm, Mr. Watson served five 
years as sales promotion manager of the Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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j OUR AIMS ARE 
_ SIMPLE 


We just aspire to be known as a 
Company which is: 


A good “citizen” and a good neigh- 
bor in each community where we 
operate. 


A good place to work with security 
and opportunity. 


A good place to buy Life Insurance. 
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Don't Forget the 


FREE 


BIG 


The “Office Methods” section of this—and 
every!—issue of BEST'S INSURANCE 
NEWS contains three valuable services that 
are available free to all our subscribers! 
Check the Table of Contents at the front of 
this issue . . . or the leadoff page in this 
section . . . for Modern Aids to Office Effi- 
ciency, Booklets, and Office Equipment Di- 
rectory! It'll just take a minute . . . and it'll 
pay off, we guarantee, in saved time, saved 
effort, and saved money! 


Best’s Insurance News 


Since 1899 . . . & =. . . Your Magazine! 
Swot 
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COMMERCIAL STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


New Company 


The company was licensed by the Texas Insurance 
Department on July 3 with $100,000 paid in capital 
and a similar amount of contributed surplus. It was 
formed and is controlled and operated by Commercial 
Standard Insurance Company, a multiple line (fire and 
casualty) carrier which has been operating since 1924. 


CONSTITUTION Life Insurance Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Merger Approved 


Merger of this company and the Sterling Life Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, pending since 1953, has been 
approved by both the California and Illinois depart- 
ments and will become effective upon filing copies of 
the certificates and documents complying with the 
California Corporation Code. Under the terms of the 
merger Sterling will be the surviving company, but will 
change its name to Constitution Life. Sterling will ac- 
quire all assets of the Constitution and will assume all 
policies and financial obligations in consideration of the 
payment of $18.37 per share to Constitution stockholders. 
The old Constitution Life will be continued as the 
Western regional offices of the consolidated company 
under a resident vice president. 


THE EQUITY ANNUITY Life Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


New Company 


This company, with its home office at 2480 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., has been licensed to write variable life 
annuities for the general public. It has capital and sur- 
plus of $500,000. President of the new company is 
George E. Johnson, C.L.U., F.L.M.I., formerly vice 
president and general counsel of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association and of the College Retirement 
Equities Fund. Mr. Johnson was president of The 
Variable Annuity Life Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, D.C. from its organization last year until his 
resignation, April 15, 1956. 

The board of directors of the new company includes: 
Smith W. Brookhart and Benjamin H. Dorsey, of the 
law firm of Brookhart, Becker and Dorsey, Washington, 
D.C.; James A. Elkins, Jr., president, First City Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, Texas; George E. Johnson; 
Alexander W. Parker, of the law firm of Christian, 
Barton, Parker and Bovd, Richmond, Virginia; William 
H. Press, executive vice president, Board of Trade, 
Washington, D.C.; James K. Sullivan, member of 
the firm Van Cleef, Jordan, Wood & Davidge, Inc., 
Washington, D.C.; Benjamin N. Woodson, president, 
American General Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas; and Gus S. Wortham, president, American 
General Insurance Company, Houston, Texas. 
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FIRST COLONY Life Insurance Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


New Assistant Vice-President 


PROTECTION THRU TITLE INSURANCE 





Julius Covington, formerly assistant vice-president of : 
Coastal States Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, * * 
Georgia, has been appointed assistant vice-president of 


img and otter intemal operations, | ELE INSURANCE 


Our policies are available to you and your clients 


THE GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company of in the following states: 
America, New York, New York ‘ 


ARKANSAS MISSISSIPPI 


DELAWARE NORTH CAROLINA 

Enters Sub-Standard A & H Field DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SOUTH CAROLINA 
The company has announced its entry into the sub- FLORIDA TENNESSEE 

standard A & H field on an across-the-board basis. GEORGIA TEXAS 

There are three separate groups of classes: the first LOUISIANA UTAH 

includes nine classes of percentage ratings applied to MARYLAND VIRGINIA 

the gross premium; the second, an accident flat rating ; WEST VIRGINIA 


the third, an accident and health flat rating. 


“@he 
INSURANCE CITY Life Company TITLE GUARANTEE 
Hartford, Connecticut COMPANY 


‘ TITLE BUILDING 
New President 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





Effective October 1st, Russell O. Hooker, presently 
actuary and director of examinations in the Connecticut * : *K 


Insurance Department, will become president, actuary . 


and a director of the company. 
A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 











JEFFERSON STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, North Carolina 


New Vice-President 
Pays Quarterly Dividend 


S. C. Tatum, second vice-president and associate ac- 
tuary of the company, has been elected vice-president 
and actuary to succeed the late David E. Buckner. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $0.25 per share 
was paid August 3rd to stockholders of record July 
30th. 


JOHN HANCOCK Mutual Life Insurance ymbol of 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


professional pride 
To Enter Non-Can A & H Field 


The company plans to enter the personal health in- 
surance field early in 1957 and will introduce a full = 
series of noncancellable and guaranteed renewable pol- = 
icies. Robert W. Carey, formerly manager of the = 
accident and sickness division of New York Life has S 
been appointed director. The program will be developed = The FIDELITY MUTUAL 


... Life Insurance dedicated 


to the Public Service. 





under supervision of a committee composed of vice LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
presidents Edmund L. Zalinski (Chairman), Abram THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
T. Collier, \ ictor A. Lutnicki, Morris Pike (secretary) PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 

and Robert E. Slater. 
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Mr. Broker... 
got 30 seconds? 


That's all the time it will take to check that 





these are term rates than any you 
have been able to offer . . . ‘til now. 
$100,000 
Age 30 Age 40 Age 50 
5 Year Convertible Term $515 $695 $1,385 
5 Year Renewable Term $595 $825 $1,605 


RATES NOT QUITE SO LOW ON SMALLER AMOUNTS, 
BUT STILL MIGHTY, MIGHTY COMPETITIVE. 


Fantastic? Not at all! No tricks, no catches; 
welcome term insurance, that's all . . 
as well as standard. 


we just 
. and substandard 


If you live outside the ten Provident States,* sorry . ° 
we cannot be of service. If you do live in one of our states, 
contact any of our General Agents, or write direct to: 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e Paanon 
ANNUITIES ¢ PENSION T 





* Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, fl Montana, 


Washington, Wyoming, Oregon, California. 





QnBBY 


H. Nelson Busick 
President 


Harold Kraus 


sass ane ey 


yD dye 
Yack Com 
HOTEL 


Teletype: BA263 BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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LIFE & CASUALTY Insurance Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Declares Stock Dividend 


The stock dividend of 50% declared in February 
will be paid October 31, 
October 1. 
par value $3. 


to stockholders of record 
This will increase capital to $15,000,000, 


LIFE INSURANCE Company of America 


Dallas, Texas 
Reinsured 


The company was reinsured by American Life In- 
surance Company, Birmingham, Alabama effective April 


30. 


MARYLAND LIFE Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Actuary Appointed 


F, Wayne Armstrong has been appointed actuary of 
the company. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


New Director of Agencies 
Fischer Retires 


James R. Martin, superintendent of agencies has been 
named director of agencies of the company. 

Chester O. Fischer, vice-president of the company, 
retired on July 31st following forty-two years of service. 
He will continue as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors. 


MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Stock Split 
Cash Dividend 


The capital stock of the company has been split five 
for one and a stock dividend of 100% declared. Capital 
now consists of 800,000 shares par value $5. 

A cash dividend of 25¢ per share has been declared 


payable September 15 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 1. 
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MUTUAL TRUST Life Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
New Vice-President 


Charles H. Kiefer, formerly manager of agencies has 
been elected vice-president of the company. Other 
agency department changes include the appointment of 
Eugene Holycross as agency secretary and Harold 
Gustafson as one of the two regional managers for the 
midwestern agencies. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE Assurance Company of 
Canada, Toronto, Canada 


McCutcheon Elected Chairman 


Wallace McCutcheon has been elected chairman of 
the board of this company. 


NATIONWIDE LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


Executive Promotions 


Five of the company’s executives have been promoted 
to the office of vice president and a new management 
office has been created. The five new officers and their 
assignments are: J. C. Beall, vice president-invest- 
ments; Dean W. Jeffers, vice president-zone manager ; 
Donald E. Johnson, vice president-underwriting ; Her- 
man W. Reeder, vice president-claims; Dr. Robert A. 
Rennie, vice president-research. The new management 
office is that of Research, headed by Dr. Rennie, and 
will give new emphasis to long-range consumer studies. 


NEW YORK Life Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Officers Promoted 


Leland F. Lyons, C.L.U., and Andrew H. Thomson, 
C.L.U., have been elected vice-presidents in the agency 
department of the company. Mr. Lyons will have gen- 
eral direction of sales management training activities 
and home office supervision of the East Central, North 
Central and Northwestern Divisions. Mr. Thomson 
will have general direction of all sales development 
activities including ordinary, accident and _ sickness, 
brokerage, EPP, and agency group sales. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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there‘s so much to choose from 
at Hotel Cleveland! 


What's your pleasure? 
Fabulous roast beef in 
Cleveland's first specialty 
restaurant The Rib Room. 
Dancing to a famous 
orchestra in the smart 
Bronze Room. Relaxing 
over a drink in the stag 
Men’s Bar. You'll find 








something to suit every 
taste and mood at Hotel 
Cleveland. 

And you're in the very 
heart of town, close to 
business, shopping and 
theaters ... directly con- 
nected with Union Pas- 
senger Terminal. 


ie CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 
Hote 
Roosevelt 


WASHINGTON 
The 
Mayflower 
CLEVELAND 


Hotel 
Cleveland 


CHICAGO 
Edgewater 
Beach Hotel 


BOSTON 


Somerset 











UNITE with UNITED 


The Fastest Growing 
Company of Its Kind 
in America 


A Phenomenal Record 


UNITED 
has doubled 
its income 
in the last 
four years 


Our 

Agency Staff 
Will Help 
YOU 

Increase 


YOUR 





1955 INCOME 
$53,209,252 





1954 INCOME 
$44,767,528 





1953 INCOME 
$38,390,145 





1952 INCOME 
$31,703,234 





Income 
Too 


Move Up 
With Us 





1951 INCOME 
$22,653,709 





Excellent Agency and General Agency Opportunities 
. For Qualified Seodeeere 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Chicago 5, Illineis 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


California, Los Angeles, California 


New Executive Vice-President 
Powell E. Smith, vice-president in charge of admin- 


istration for the company, has been elected executive 
vice-president, 


PACIFIC MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
New Assistant Secretary 
Thomas E. Tennant, formerly Eastern regional group 


supervisor at Philadelphia, has been named assistant 
secretary in the group department. 


PHYSICIANS LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company of America, Dallas, Texas 


A & H Business Reinsured 


All health, health and accident and hospitalization 
policies of the company, with the exception of contracts 











CE NTURY 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 
W. J. LAIDLAW SR. | 
Chairman of the Board and President | 


FORT WORTH | 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 


Polio Indemnity Insurance 





*A Copyrighted Sales Program 
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issued on a weekly debit collection basis were reinsured 
by Preferred Life Insurance Company, Dallas, effective 


July 12. 


POSTAL LIFE and Casualty: Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Named Vice President 


Hale W. Lentz, formerly Kansas City branch man- 
ager of the Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, has 


been named vice president and director of agencies of 
this company. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Proposed Capital Stock Increase 
New Associate Actuary 


Stockholders of the company will meet next October 
25th to consider a proposal to increase the capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, par value $10. 

William J. Rushton, III, has been named associate 


actuary of the company and elected to the board of 
directors. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 
Agreement Ratified 


Members of this company’s agents’ union have ratified 
the agreement which was recently negotiated between 
the company and the 1.A.1.U., AFL-CIO. 


REINSURANCE Company of America 


Dallas, Texas 
Reinsured 


The company was reinsured by American Life Insur- 
ance Company, Birmingham, Alabama, effective June 
30. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Officers Promoted 


Clarence J. Skelton has been named senior vice-presi- 
dent and co-ordinator of production planning. Roy M. 
Wehrle has been named vice-president in charge of the 
reinsurance division to succeed him. 
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Here 


are 91 reasons 


...why Northwestern Mutual 
men Keep setting 
new records! 


7 GENERAL agents listed below are 
the “captains” of one of the most suc- 
cessful teams in the life insurance, business. 
These are the men who spark hundreds of 
Northwestern Mutual men to greater rec- 
ords of achievement, year after year. 

No “armchair quarterbacking”’ here! 


ALABAMA 


John M. Law 
E. T. Proctor 


ARIZONA 

H. F. Vinson 
ARKANSAS 
John J. Stoia 
CALIFORNIA 


Paul E. Demeter 
John S. Kerns 

John R. Mage 

R. J. Shipley 
Robert W. Stockton 


COLORADO 

Ralph L. Theisen 
CONNECTICUT 
Glenn B. Dorr 
DELAWARE 

A. C. F. Finkbiner 
DIS. OF COLUMBIA 
P. R. Harrison 





GEORGIA 

John M, Low 
IDAHO 

Bert B. Boyd 

Ray M. Wagoner 
Sherman C. Young 
ILLINOIS 

J. H. Copeland 
Charles V. Durr 
C. R. Garrett 
Winfred L. Jacob 








KANSAS 


R. L. Low, Jr. 
Joseph D. McTigue 


KENTUCKY 


W. H. Honeycutt 
H. M. Johnson, Jr. 
Roe Walker 


MAINE 
W. B. Cushman 
MARYLAND 











Jamison & Phelps 


D. A. Kaufman Co. 


Stumm & Roeder 
INDIANA 

H. L. Cramer 

B. A. Million 
Guy E. Morrison 
1OWA 

J. H. Copeland 
T. W. Hyland 
Dean M. Kerl 

L. P. Schwinger 





Paul E. Burke, Jr. 
A. C, F. Finkbiner 
P. R. Harrison 
MASSACHUSETTS 
G. Brady Buckley 
V. D. Griffin 

E. T. Lothgren 
Jason E. Stone, Jr. 
MICHIGAN 

J. Rex DeHaas 

C. R. Eckert 

Ralph W. Emerson 


GENERAL 


Bruce W. Gilmore 

Albert |. Roeder 

MINNESOTA 

Paul W. Avery 

William C. Dunbar 

Warren W. 
Lundgren 

R. J. McTigue 

F. R. Olsen 


MISSOURI 


Sam C. Pearson, Jr. 


J. Harry Veatch 
MONTANA 
Howard F. Hoene 
NEBRASKA 

Milton Koch 
Kenneth M. Snyder 
NEVADA 

John S. Kerns 
Sherman C. Young 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
V. D. Griffin 


Every one of these Northwestern Mutual 
general agents started out as a field man 
with this Company. Each.,is a star per- 
former in his own right, as well as being 
an inspiring leader. 

Does it pay off? Just ask anyone on the 
Northwestern Mutual team. 


AGENTS 


NEW JERSEY 
Joseph V. Buck 
Paul R. Comegys 
J. Robert Guy 
A. J. Johannsen 
Harry Krueger 
J. V. Talbot 


NEW MEXICO 
Jack Dunn 


NEW YORK 

P. T. Allen 
Joseph V. Buck 

E. Parker Colborn 
E. R. Dill 

E. R. Gettings 

J. Robert Guy 

A. J. Johannsen 
Peter A. Karl, Jr. 
Harry Krueger 

E. E. Lincoln 

J. V. Talbot 
Charles A. Votaw 


NORTH CAROLINA 
John G. Darling 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Paul W. Avery 
OHIO 

Raymond J. Dolwick 
Donald L. Ford 
Elmer V. Gettys 
Deal H. Tompkins 
Roe Walker 

Russell E. Werts 

H. E. Whalen, Jr. 
S. L. Youngaquist 





Richard E. Eckel 
A. C. F. Finkbiner 
Donald L. Ford 
George K. 

Reynolds, Jr. 
Charles A. Votaw 
RHODE ISLAND 
E. T. Lothgren 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
John G. Darling 
John M. Law 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
H. Neal Jones 








OKLAHOMA TENNESSEE 
Arthur W. Miller E. T. Proctor 
John J. Stoia UTAH 
OREGON Sherman Young 
L. J. Evans VERMONT 

Ray M. Wagoner V. D. Griffin 
PENNSYLVANIA VIRGINIA 

P. T. Allen Howard D. 
Roger A. Clark Goldman 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Life Lnsurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


For September, 1956 


P. R. Harrison 
E. T. Proctor 
Deal H. Tompkins 


WASHINGTON 
Bert B. Boyd 
Lowrence J. Evans 
Joe F. Habegger 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Paul E. Burke, Jr. 
Donald L. Ford 

Deal H. Tompkins 


WISCONSIN 

J. Lowell Craig 
William C. Dunbar 
C. L. Egbert 

Frank R. Horner 
Verne W. Huber 
Stuart H. Koch 
Willard L. Momsen 


WYOMING 


Howard F. Hoene 
Ralph L. Theisen 


“THE CAREER COMPANY” 
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SOUTHEAST LIFE Insurance Company 
Miami, Florida 


New Company 


This company, incorporated December 6, 1955 was 
licensed March 21, 1956 and began business with a paid 
in capital of $500,000 and surplus of $500,000. The 
president is Will M. Preston, Miami attorney and civic 
leader ; vice president, W. W. Downs, former senior 
examiner for the Florida Insurance Department ; Rich- 
ard S. Pomeroy III, formerly general agent for Guardian 
Life is vice president and agency manager; William K. 
deVeer is secretary and treasurer. 

A majority of the stock is owned by Southeast Shares, 
Inc. Associated with the company and occupying the 
same offices will be Florida Home Insurance Company 
and Southeastern Surety Company. 


STANDARD Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 


New Vice-President and Treasurer 
Arthur M. Cannon, formerly Professor of Accounting 
and Finance of the University of Washington, has been 


elected vice-president and treasurer of the company and 
will assume his new duties early in September. 


SUNSET LIFE Insurance Company 
Olympia, Washington 


New Agency Vice President 
Robert G. Engel has been appointed agency vice 


president. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE & ANNUITY 
Association, New York, N. Y. 


Plans Disability Cover 
An appropriation of $5,000,000 by the Ford Founda- 
tion has been made to the Association to broaden its 


services to college staff members by providing disability 
income and major medical expense plans. 


UNION CENTRAL Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Officers Promoted 
Duties Reassigned 
New Group Insurance Department 
Harold P. Winter, second vice-president has been 
promoted to vice-president in charge of the company’s 


agency and sales operations effective November Ist. 
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Elmer Best has been promoted from assistant vice presi- 
dent to second vice president in the financial department. 

Wendell F. Hanselman first vice president and head 
of the agency department will assume charge of insur- 
ance operations. Richard S. Rust vice president and 
secretary and head of insurance operations, will assume 
charge of institutional operations, both effective No- 
vember Ist. 

On August Ist a group insurance department was 
organized with Roger W. Clark, vice president, in 
charge. 


UNION LIFE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


New President 


J. Wythe Walker has been elected president of the 
company to succeed his father, the late Elmo Walker, 
and represents the third generation of the family to 
serve in that capacity. 


VARIABLE ANNUITY Life Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Answers Charge 


This company has answered the charge of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission which sought to 
force its compliance with S.E.C. regulations. The com- 
pany maintains that it is a life insurance company and 
denies that it can be considered an investment company 
selling securities. 


VETERANS Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


NSLI Term Can be Reinstated 


Any five year term policy permitted to lapse since 
July 23, 1953 may be reinstated at the attained age of 
the serviceman provided application is made within 
ninety days after the bill authorizing reinstatement be- 
comes effective. In the future any five year term policy 
allowed to lapse in the 59th or 60th month may be re- 
instated within three months, 


WABASH LIFE Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Officers Promoted 
Harry G. Woodbury, formerly treasurer, has been 


elected vice-president of this company. James W. Greig 
was elected treasurer to succeed him. 
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Man with a Fubww 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





ac ESTAT 


(PREMIUMS 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE FOR: AGE 30** 





FACE AMOUNT: $10,000 

















RETURN OVER COST IN 15 YEARS ................ eae AT AGE 65 
Guaranteed Cash Value . $4,230.00 Guaranteed Cash Value $ 7,540.00 
Guaranteed Coupons*** 931.00 Guaranteed Coupons*** . 2,145.20 
Accumulated Dividends*** . 943.80 Accumulated Dividends*** 3,681.50 

Total Cash . $6,104.80 Total Cash $13,366.70 
Total Premiums 5,667.00 Total Premiums . 7,556.00 
Return Over Cost . $ 437.80 Return Over Cost $ 5,810.70 








*Available in most states. **Also available for sub-standard risks. 


The Dividends are based on the Company’s current Dividend Illustration Scale and Interest rate...not a guarantee, estimate, or promise of 
dividend or results. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Estate Accumulator’s high cash values and 
low net cost make it an ideal plan for today’s 
insurance market. High Commission Scale. Write 
or return coupon for complete information. 


Licensed in 38 States and District of Columbia 
HoME OFFICE: DALLAS, TEXAS 


*** Assuming coupons and dividends are accumulated for the period shown. 





Mr. John L Marakas, Vice-President, 

The Reserve Life Insurance Company, 

Dallas, Texas. 

Please send me further information concerning your: 

(0 New Estate Accumulator Policy. 

(0 Availability of a General Agency with Reserve Life in my 
area, if | can qualify. 

ee ae RY —_— eine 

na ee eS acinanatnensninmasinla sins 


re ee 
(B-956) 
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Home Office and Field 





All American Life: Jo/im P. Sayers, for- 
merly special agency builder for Columbus 
Mutual, has been appointed regional 
director in Ohio. 

Rudy A. Hajek, formerly chief accident 
& health underwriter for Continental 
Casualty, has been named as life under- 
writer. Merrill L. Bodine has been ap- 
pointed agency manager in Pennsylvania. 


American General: Harley B. Shank and 
G. E. Hawkins have been named assistant 
actuaries. 


American Income Life (Ind.): New offices 
established in Ohio and their managers 
are: Columbus, L. Dow Orrell (Lafayette, 
Ind., representative); Cincinnati, Lloyd 
M. Lowe (Lafayette manager); and Day- 
ton, Louis Island (Lafayette representa- 
tive). 


American United Life: Edward FE. Thomas 
of Philadelphia, Pa., has been named 
agency assistant and ddam Brehm of 
Lincoln, Neb., an underwriter at the 
home office. 


Atlantic Life: Field appointments: George 
P. Montgomery, general agent in Houston, 
Texas and Jack G. Oliver assistant man- 
ager of the Norfolk office. 


Baltimore Life: Albert C. Malley, home 
office supervisor, has been promoted to 
manager of the Reading (Pa.) district 
office. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Floyd T. Powell, 
home office field supervisor, has been 
appointed Seattle agency manager succeed- 
ing Robert G. Engel, resigned, and 
Harold E. Watson, supervisor in the 
Frank C. Wigginton Pittsburgh agency, 
named manager of the newly-established 
Erie (Pa.) agency. 


Bankers Life & Cas.: Alfred H. Smith, Jr., 
formerly accident & sickness manager for 
Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Co., Chicago, has 
joined the aviation and special risk dept. 


Berkshire Life: Wright Life Counselors, 
Inc., of West Hempstead, L. I., a division 
of Frank E. Wright and Sons, Inc., real 
estate agency, has been appointed general 
agent. John B. Meyers has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia Office. 


California Life: Hardaker & Associates, 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, have 
been named to handle public relations 
on the national level. 


Canada Life Assurance: Ernest Watkins 
has been named general agent of a new 
branch in the San Francisco area. Known 
as South Bay Branch, the new agency 
is located at 801 El Camino Real, Menlo 
Park, California. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Gerald W. McEwen 
has been appointed general agent in 
Union, N. J., succeeding Edward J. 
Hilbert, who is devoting full time to his 
personal clientele. 
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Lemma and O'Connor, 75 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent. James R. Jackson has been 
named manager of the new life depart- 
ment of the agency. 


Connecticut General: Donald FE. Tatum, 
manager of the Cleveland brokerage 
agency, has been named manager of the 
Pittsburgh branch office. Gordon H. 
Olinger has been named an assistant 
superintendent of agencies in the home 
office. William N. Berson formerly an 
assistant superintendent of agencies suc- 
ceeds ‘Tatum as head of the Cleveland 
brokerage agency. Rose H. Fletcher has 
been appointed manager of the Cleveland 
branch office succeeding Olinger. Mervyn 
F. Perry has been named assistant man- 
ager of the Cleveland brokerage agency. 
E. Brayton Durfee has been named head 
of group insurance operations at the 
Boston branch office to succeed Ralph V. 
Farrel, retired. He will also direct group 
insurance activities in Worcester, Provi- 
dence and Portland, Me. 

Henry W Satchwell has been named 
district group pension supervisor in Balti- 
more. Appointed group pension §repre- 
sentatives are Norman S. Ashworth in 
New York City and John A. Linton in 
Detroit. 

Group pension representatives Charles 
R. Lindberg (Detroit) and James E. 
Pangburn (Philadelphia) have been named 
group pension supervisors in Los Angeles 
and Syracuse, respectively. James H. 
Andrews and Russell H. Knisel of the 
home office group pension sales staff have 
been appointed group pension representa- 
tives in Cleveland and Philadelphia, re- 
spectively. 


Connecticut Mutual: Norris FE. William- 
son, Denver general agent, has _ been 
appointed to succeed the late James F. 
Ramsey as general agent at Chicago and 
DeWitt Jones, Jr., assistant general agent 
at Denver, has been named to succeed Mr. 
Williamson. Dudley W. Havens has been 
promoted to assistant cashier. 


Continental American (Del.): John J. 
Gallagher, C.L.U., has been appointed 
general agent in Camden, N. J. 


Cosmopolitan Life: IV. Frank Hancock 
has been appointed director of agencies. 


Equitable Life (lowa): L. M. McClusky, 
general agent in Eau Claire, Wis., has 
been appointed field supervisor in the 
home office agency dept. Donald L. 
Shepherd, CLU, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the New York City agency 
succeeding the Hoey and Ellison Life 
Agency, Inc. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Divisional group 
managers George W. Kerwin (Philadel- 
phia) and Thomas J. Dempsey (Rochester, 
N. Y.) have been appointed to the newly- 
created post of account manager in the 
group dept. at the home office. William 
J. Glennon, Jr., has been appointed 
manager of the education and _ training 





division of the personnel department. 

Dr. Fred E. Jenkins has been appointed 
to the post of assistant medical director 
in the medical dept. John J. Mallon 
and Howard W. Pierpont have been 
elected second vice presidents in the 
group department. Gerald D. Good has 
been appointed manager, New York City, 
succeeding Edward R. Siegel, who has 
been transferred to Jamaica. 


Fidelity Mutual: Leon O. Meyer, super 
visor of the Alton (Ill) agency, has been 
appointed general agent in Indianapolis. 


First Colony Life: Francis D. Wertz heads 
the new office in Lynchburg, Va. 


First National (Ariz.): Leonard H. 
Engstrom has been appointed expansion 
coordinator. 

Franklin Life: Lincoln B. Poletto, for- 
merly associated with Aetna Life and a 
member of the 1956 Million Dollar Round 
Table, has been appointed general agent 
for Oakland, Cal. 


General American Life: Jo/in Dockman 
has been appointed general agent in 
Baltimore, Maryland and John Lombardo, 
general agent in Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 


‘ 
Great Southern: Acnneth W. Messenger 
has been appointed manager of accident 
& sickness sales. 


Great-West Life: Acnneth 8S. Hives, 
Montreal group representative, has been 
appointed assistant group — supervisor 
there. 

Branch supervisors appointed: D. A 
Brimacombe at Edmonton; J. R. Wright 
at ‘Toronto York; W. R. Robertson, 
Toronto King; and A. J. Doney, Peter- 
borough. 

R. A. Harrison has been appointed 
group supervisor at Vancouver. He suc- 
ceeds C. W. Miller who has been trans 
ferred to Winnipeg to take over the 
position of group supervisor for Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario. 

Paul §. Mills, C.L.U., formerly branch 
manager at Columbus, Ohio has been 
transferred to head office in Winnipeg, to 
take over the newly-created position of 
manager, advanced training. He has been 
succeeded in Columbus by Robert W. 
Bogart, formerly district manager at 
Lansing, Mich. 


Guardian Life: Iwo new agencies have 
been opened in New Jersey—one, located 
at 95 Monmouth Street in Red Bank, 
is managed by George A. Hollywood; 
manager of the other, at 606 Bloomfield 
Avenue in Bloomfield, is W. R. Hunting 
ton, 111, C.L.U. Robert G. Horton is the 
new associate manager of the New York 
Channing Davis Agency. 


Haight, Davis and Haight: Peier C. 
Spoolstra, formerly actuarial assistant with 
American United Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has become associated with this 
firm of consulting actuaries. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Home Life (N. Y.): New agencies and 
their managers are: Miami, Fla., Adolph 
R. Klein, CLU, (Chicago manager); San 
Diego, Cal., William H. Ross (Buffalo 
agency manager); and San _ fose, Cal., 
Raymond B. Bronson. 

Managers named: Butlalo, Robert N. 
Lyons (Philadelphia manager); Denver, 
Herbert G. Wood (Rochester assistant 
agency manager); Houston, James S$. G. 
Davenport (Richmond assistant agency 
manager); Memphis, C. Frank Scott and 
John C. Simmons, Jr. (assistant managers 
there); Philadelphia, William T. Bolton 
(Syracuse manager); and Syracuse, Wil- 
liam B. Stark, Jr., (assistant manager 
there). 


Home State Life: New staff managers are 
RK. L. Howell, Fort Worth; D. G. Jennings, 
Wichita Falls and G. B. Callaway of 
Shawnee. Promoted to agency inspectors 
are C. D. Musser, Shawnee and W. W. 
Wilson, Oak Cliff District of Dallas. 


Indianapolis Life: Marvin FE. Race has 
been appointed general agent in the 
Milwaukee area. 


International Service Life: Howard T. 
Garrison has been elected an assistant 
vice president and will continue to di- 
rect the expansion of the company’s 
agency system. 


John Hancock: John L. Allen has been 
appointed general agent for the state 
of Georgia succeeding Walter Powell, 
retired. 





UNION LIFE 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





Insurance Company 


J. WYTHE WALKER, PRESIDENT 








Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 — at guaran- 
teed premium rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, 













timce 


1895 


Loyat Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


optional hospital-surgical-medical benefits. Sickness 
benefits from one year to ten years—Accident from 
two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 

insurance and all types of group insurance!) 


Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified 
General Agents. 


Full Time Representatives Only 
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\ district agency office has been opened 
in San Bernardino, with Phil J. McWil- 
liams as district manager. Lee E. Lopez 
and Donald A. Anderson have been ap- 
pointed assistant district managers of the 
new office which is located at Arrowhead 
Ave. and 20th Street. 


Kansas City Life: Steve 7. Auburich and 
Kermitt L. Long have been appointed 
general agents in eastern Montana and 
northeastern Illinois, respectively. 


Liberty Life: Thomas H. Robelot and 
L. R. Edwards have been appointed di- 
rector and assistant director, respectively, 
of combimation agencies and E. F. Ran- 
dolph named director of group dept. 


Life of Virginia: J. M. Gunter, formerly 
manager in Gadsden, Alabama, has been 
promoted to manager, Macon, Georgia. 
James B. Hammock, formerly manager 
Rome, Georgia, will succeed Mr. Gunter 
as manager in Gadsden. Field Training 
Supervisor Virgil H. Stephens has been 
named manager in Rome to succeed Mr. 
Hammock. C. R. Ledford, formerly man- 
ager in Macon, has, at his request, been 
transferred to East Point, Georgia, as 
associate manager. 

A third office has been established in 
Houston at 7434 Park Place Blvd. Thomas 
R. Rice is manager; Charles M. Fife, Jr. 
and Roland R. Skelton, associate man- 
agers. 


Lincoln National: C. Stanley Olson has 
been appointed regional group manager 
in Seattle succeeding Robert N. Latta, 
who has been placed in charge of group 
claims there. 


Manhattan Life: The Stanton C. Seeba 
Agency has been opened in San Francisco 
with Stanton C. Seeba, formerly staff 
manager and district agent for Prudential 
there, as manager. James W. Scott has 
been appointed general agent in St. 
Marys, Ohio. 

Max Harmelin, general agent in New- 
ark, N. J. since October 1936 has retired. 
I'wo of his sons, Joseph S. and Sanford H. 
Harmelin, have been appointed co-general 
Agency, with offices remaining at 5 Com- 
merce Steet. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Horace A. 
Quimby and Robert C. Albro, Jr. have 
been advanced to associate agency sec- 
retaries, while Allen B. Filley has been 
named assistant agency secretary. Carroll 
G. McQueen has been made associate 
director of agency costs, and Harold L. 
Sullivan assistant director of agency costs. 

James R. Martin has been named 
director of agencies. 

District group representatives appointed: 
Arnold J. Price and Alan Slater, New 
York; H. Richard Ritter, Los Angeles; 
Charles C. Nordhaus, Chicago; M. Ed- 
mond Cotter, Birmingham; and Thomas 
S. Lambert, Battle Creek. 


Midland National: George R. Maxwell, 
formerly home office field supervisor for 
Postal Life, has been appointed super- 
intendent of agencies and William G. 
Coursey, former managing director of 
International Ass’n of Accident & Health 
Undrs., has been named director of 
sales—accident & sickness dept. Charles 
M. Enabnit has been advanced to assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies and is 
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succeeded as general agent in Casper, 
Wyo., by Paul F. Cavanagh, former special 
agent with Pioneer Mutual. 

Kenneth H. Glaze has been promoted 
to administrative assistant—agency dept. 
and Marion L. Benton to agency secretary. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Louis H. Saban, 
former captain of the Cleveland Browns, 
has been appointed staff manager of the 
Cleveland agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): Henry C. Barkhorn, 
Jr., formerly general investment manager 
in the commercial and industrial loan 
dept. of Prudential, has been named 
assistant director of industrial investments. 


Mutual Trust: H. H. Harrison, assistant 
agency manager in Pomona, has been 
appointed general agent in San Fran- 
cisco. Earl A. White and Robert W. 
Mitchell have been named general agents 
in Portland, Me., and Detroit, Mich. 
respectively. 


National of Vermont: Warren S. Griffin 
has been appointed associate general agent 
in Atlanta, Ga. 


New York Life: Thomas M. Flaherty has 
been promoted to manager, underwriting 
div. of accident & sickness dept. with 
Walter Prager associate underwriter, re- 
placing him in the dept. as underwriter 
and Edward Jones advanced from assist- 
ant to associate underwriter. Donald L. 
Wulz has been appointed general manager 
of the new Clayton, Mo., branch. Mr. 
Wulz was general manager of the Toledo 
branch. 

Two new real estate and mortgage loan 
offices in Minneapolis and Washington, 
D. C. have been opened. Donald S. 
McCallum, formerly located in Chicago, 
will direct the Minneapolis office. Charles 
F. Palmer, formerly manager of the 
Greensboro, N. C., office will head the 
Washington office. Edward G. Wendt, Jr. 
has been appointed assistant actuary. 
James J. Connors, Edward H. Friend, 
Walter N. Miller, and Harry A. Woodman, 
Jr. have been named actuarial assistants. 
Alden W. Brosseau becomes assistant 
group actuary, and Thomas D. Sloan and 
Robert N. Stabler, actuarial assistants. 


North American Life (Ill.): William F. 
Mudge has retired as agency manager 
at Champaign, IIl., and is succeeded by 
Albert O. Karlstrom. 


Northwestern Life: H. O. Fishback, III, 
has been appointed manager of the acci- 
dent & sickness dept. 


Northwestern Mutual: Officers elected for 
agents’ associations: Association of Agents 
—President, G. Wendell Dygert, CLU, 
district agent in Fort Wayne, Ind.; Ist 
vice president, John O. Todd, CLU, 
special agent in Chicago; 2nd vice presi- 
dent, John R. Mage, CLU, general agent 
in Los Angeles; and special agent Lester 
A. Wilbert, CLU, Milwaukee, re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

General Agents’ Ass’n—President, Wil- 
lard L. Momsen, CLU, Milwaukee; presi- 
dent-elect, Lawrence J. Evans, Portland, 
Ore.; Ist vice president, Howard D. Gold- 
man, CLU, Richmond, Va.; 2nd _ vice 
president, Frank R. Horner, CLU, Madi- 
son, Wis.; and William C. Roeder, Aurora, 
Ill., re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

District Agents’ Ass’n—President, John 
H. Vance, Canton, Ohio; Ist vice presi- 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Liberty National Life Insurance Company passed during 
1955 one of the great milestones in the history of any life 
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dent, Charles K. Zug, CLU, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; 2nd vice president, Merrill Garcelon, 
CLU, Memphis, Tenn.; and William K. 
Pierce, CLU, Elgin, Ill., re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Special Agents’ Ass’n—President, Leigh 
T. Prettyman, CLU, Muskegon, Mich.; 
Ist vice president, Ben S. McGiveran, 
CLU, Milwaukee; 2nd vice president, 
Lewis T. Stearn, Minneapolis; and Leslie 
E. Westin, CLU, St. Paul, Minn., re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Occidental Life: Group division promo- 
tions: Frank V. Stoltze, acting regional 
group manager in Los Angeles, named to 
that post permanently; Richard C. Mit- 
chell, group sales representative in the 
San Francisco office, promoted to assist- 
ant regional group manager; Louis Mey, 


Jr., group sales representative in the New 
Orleans office, promoted to assistant re- 
gional group manager there; William M. 
Dunlap, group service manager in the 
Chicago service office, transferred to the 
Chicago sales office and named assistant 
regional group manager. Succeeding Dun- 
lap is John T. Walsh, assistant group 
service manager in the same office. 

A general agency has been opened in 
McAllen, Texas, with Ralph E. Milliken 
as general agent. Karl P. Kroeck has been 
appointed general agent in the new 
general agency in Youngstown, Ohio. 

William H. Hall, Jr., former Houston 
agent for Northwestern National, has 
been named assistant brokerage manager 
there. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


New general agencies opened: Norfolk, 
Va., James E. Washington (formerly with 
Pilot Life) as general agent; and Trenton, 
N. J., Lewis A. Babbitt (formerly agency 
supervisor there for Bankers of Iowa) 
as general agent. 

Euell J. Parrish and C. Irl Greer have 
been promoted to assistant agency man- 
ager and brokerage manager respectively 
in the Hal Baldwin agency, Huntington 
Park, California. 


Ohio National Life: Roy D. Morris, for- 
merly district manager, has been named 
general agent in Salem, Oregon, replacing 
A. J. Ullman, retired. 

William J. Schmid has been elected 
assistant general counsel effective Sep- 
tember 1, presently head of the Civil 
Division of the Hamilton County prose- 
cuting attorney's office in Cincinnati. 


Pacific Mutual: /. Russell Armentrout, 
Jr., former group manager, has been 
appointed regional group — supervisor, 
southern division, with offices in Atlanta. 
He is succeeded by Thomas E. Allen. 
Philip F. Aiken has been appointed 
regional pension representative, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. He is succeeded 
as Cleveland group manager by R. Dean 
Cleveland, formerly group manager at 
Portland (Ore.). 

Other appointments: Leonard H. Falk, 
group manager at Portland, Oregon; 
John C. Edwards, manager Indianapolis 
group office; Frederick A. Beyer, manager, 
Cincinnati group office; John J. Posthauer, 
regional group supervisor, central divi- 
sion, assumes additional supervision of 
the Cincinnati, Cleveland and Detroit 
group offices. 

Edward K. Hopper has been named 

general agent for Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Santa Barbara, 
California. 
Pan-American Life: [Willard H. Swartz- 
endruber has been promoted to group 
underwriter and J. Vernon Richardson to 
manager of group issue. 

Bill Poole, CLU, has been appointed 
general agent in Lake and Sumter counties 
in Florida. 

John H. Huber, Jr. has been appointed 
regional group manager of the group and 
pension department, with headquarters in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Protective Life (Ala.): New general 
agent appointments: Jasper, Ala., 4. T. 
Wood (former Colonial Life agent); Ports- 
mouth, Va., Alvin A. Cherry (agent 
with Prudential’s Richmond agency); in 
Georgia—Augusta, Earl M. Pearson and 
Columbus, Charles J. Jones (former dis- 
trict manager for Franklin Life). 


Provident Life (N. D.): Carl A. Leaf, 
formerly regional life manager for Reserve 
Life at Seattle, has been appointed north- 
west regional superintendent at Portland, 
Ore. 


The Prudential: In Pocatello, Idaho, a 
new district agency has been created from 
existing portions of the Boise office. The 
newly established agency is located at 110 
South Arthur Ave. and has George D. 
Gould, formerly in charge of the Twin 
Falls detached staff, as manager. Previous 
Pocatello operations were serviced by a 
detached othce out of Boise. ‘The re-aligned 
territory encompasses ‘Twin Falls, east 
through Idaho Falls and Rexburg to St. 
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Anthony. Appointed staff managers are 
Willis Pressey, Don Nielsen and Dee 
Sharp. Frank C. Clapp, formerly assistant 
director of agencies in the Western home 
office, has been named manager of the 
Oakland, California agency. 

Alfred D. Rosner, executive director of 
agencies in the district agencies dept., has 
been elected a second vice president. 
Charles J. Tiensch, director of agencies 
for upstate New York, and T. Gibson 
Smith, director of agencies for New 
England, have been promoted to executive 
directors in the district agencies organiza- 
tion at the home office. Bryan Wison, 
senior personnel assistant, has been elected 
an assistant treasurer. 

Edgar M. Kelly, Oakland manager, has 
been appointed director of agencies in 
the ordinary dept. in the western home 
office. Henry M. Kennedy has become 
executive director of public relations and 
advertising. Henry E. Arnsdorf, who has 
headed public relations and advertising 
activities in the company’s north central 
home office in Minneapolis, will return 
to Newark as associate director of the 
department. 

Barton §. Pauley has been promoted to 
director of ordinary underwriting. 

John J. Waters, Jr. training consultant, 
has been appointed manager of the Rose- 
ville district in Newark, N. J., succeeding 
William M. Rachel, now head of the 
Paterson district. Ray F. Githens has been 
appointed associate director of agencies 
in the ordinary agencies dept. James T. 
Cavanaugh and Clement B. Rush have 
been promoted to director of agencies in 
New England and upstate New York, 
respectively. 

A district office has been opened at 
Smithtown, L. I. headed by Cesare D. 
Papetii. 

William L. Muncaster, formerly manager 
of the Austin district has been promoted 
to director of district agencies. Walter J. 
Emmert, Jr. has been promoted to man- 
ager of the company’s Austin District, 
replacing Mr. Muncaster. 


Scibal Adjustment Bureau: 4. N. Sibick 
has been appointed loss manager for fire 
and allied lines, including business inter- 
ruption. Mr. Sibick had been with the 
general adjustment bureau. A new office 
has been opened at the Manhattan Build- 
ing, Fourth & Walnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Security-Connecticut Life: John J. 
Keenan, formerly assistant agency manager 
for Prudential’s Wall St. (N.Y.C.) office, 
has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): John G. Rae, 
Jr., formerly with Equitable Life, has been 
appointed assistant general agent in the 
Schiff & Strauss Agency which recently 
moved its offices to Hempstead, Long 
Island. 


Southland Life: James R. Burch, Jr., for- 
merly assistant manager in the company’s 
Fort Worth agency, has been named 
manager of the Little Rock, Arkansas, 
agency. V. F. Martin, formerly field 
assistant operating out of the company’s 
San Antonio agency, has been named 
assistant manager in the Fort Worth 
agency, replacing Mr. Burch. 


State Mutual Life (Mass.): Bernard H. 
Heath was appointed manager of the 
Manchester, New Hampshire agency. 


Travelers: Life, accident-health _ lines: 
Field supervisors promoted to assistant 
managers—James D. Hostetter, San Diego, 
Cal.; W. Scott Sherman, Jr., Miami, Fla.; 
and Kimball S. Green, Providence, R. I. 
Assistant managers transferred—Edmund 
F. Hutchinson from Central City (Phila- 
delphia) to Reading, Pa.; and William F. 
Smith from Charleston, N. C., to Wheel- 
ing, W. Va, Agency service representatives 
named field supervisors—Lynton G. Bauer, 
Denver, Colo.; Milroy J. Beydler, New 
Orleans, La.; Richard H. Hendrickx, Man- 
chester, N. H.; George T. Leddy, Empire 
State, N.Y.C.; Burton I. Carlson, John St., 
N.Y.C.; A. William Bailey, Central City 
(Philadelphia); Robert C. Herklots, Provi- 
dence, R.. I.; Bill H. Taylor, Dallas, Texas: 
John E. Shoop, Houston; Samuel R. 
Meredith, Jr., Richmond, Va.; Norman A. 
Gosslee, Seattle, Wash.; J. Douglas Head, 
Toronto, and Douglas C. McGillis, Mon- 
treal, Canada. Field supervisors appointed 
—Gordon §. Stevens at New Haven, Conn.; 
James B. Peterson, Jacksonville, Fla.; and 
John C. Colvin, South Bend, Ind. Field su- 
pervisors transferred—Wilfred W. Knight 
from Oklahoma City to Washington, D. C.; 
Donald E. Clough from Manchester, N. H., 
to Buffalo, N. Y.; and Dennis L. Bales, Jr., 
from Oklahoma City to Dallas. Agency 
service representatives named: Ronald K. 
Ehrke, San Francisco, Cal.; John F. Powell, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Otis N. Harten, Jr., 
Detroit; and William M. Van Cleave, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dudley S. Field has been appointed 
manager, life, accident and health lines, 
at the Milwaukee branch office, succeeding 
the late H. Lee Minton. 

Robert M. Davis, who has been assistant 
manager at the Independence Square, 
Philadelphia office, has been transferred 
in the same capacity to Hartford, Conn. 

Field supervisors appointed: Joseph V. 
White at Atlanta, Ga., M. C. Hopkins, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., J. Claude Patry, 
Quebec, Quebec, and Harvey H. Comfort, 
Jr., Miami, Florida. . 

Agency service representatives named: 
Ralph O. Osteen, Nashville, Tenn., Elmer 
A. Branch, Newark, N. J. and R. Edward 
Searles, Providence, R. I. 

Richard C. Earl has been appointed 
district group supervisor at the San Diego 
office. 


Union Bankers: Jack M. Bearsch has been 
named agency secretary and division man- 
ager of the agency department and agency 
mail. He was formerly office manager of 
the life and reinsurance services division. 


Union Central Life: C. William Toon, 
Charleston, (W. Va.) manager, and James 
G. Rust, Cincinnati sales training super- 
visor, have been named assistant managers 
in the Cincinnati agency. 

A second agency has been established in 
Atlanta, Ga., with William M. Daniel as 
manager. 


United Benefit: Edward Lang has been 
named regional manager for the Pacific 
southwest group div. of this company and 
Mutual of Omaha. John J. Tracy has 
been promoted to assistant vice president. 


United States Life: Lyle FE. Dutoit is the 
new general agent in Kansas City, Missouri. 
John Gray has been promoted to group 
actuary. 
Edwin Wilken has been recently pro- 
moted to group secretary. 
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sales 


American United Life: Agency sales total 
for the first six months of 1956 was 41% 
over the same period last year. 


Bankers of lowa: Paid-for business dur- 
ing the first six months of this year was 
$137,845,195. Of this total $78,585,902 was 
ordinary and $59,259,293 group. Insurance 
in force at the end of June was 
$2,551 485,156. 


Bankers Life of Des Moines: $28,448,249 
of crdinary lite insurance was paid for 
during the company’s June president's 
month campaign, the biggest president's 
month in its history. New business for the 
first six months of 1956 totaled $137,845,- 
195, an increase of more than $25 million 
over the same period last year. Of this 
total $78,585,902 was ordinary and $59,- 
259,293 group. 

‘Total insurance in force reached a new 
high of $2,551,485,156 at the end of June. 
Of this $1,594,034,743 was ordinary and 
$957,450,413 group. 


Bankers National: Paid-for ordinary for 
the first six months of the year increased 
19%, over the corresponding period of 
1955. Combined ordinary and group paid- 
for during the first half of the year 
showed a 117% increase. Life in force 
increased almost $40 million to bring the 
total as of June 30 to $355,867,928. 


Beneficial Standard: Gains from all 
sources were $1,647,000 for the six months 
ending June 30, 1956 as compared to 
$1,356,000 for the like period last year. 

As of June 30th, insurance in force 
totaled $87,083,000, a 12.3% increase over 
the $77,362,000 figures as of December 31, 
1955. 


Business Men's: Life insurance paid-for 
during the first six months of 1956 totaled 
$137,590,350, an increase of 26.8% over 
the $108,467,326 of a year ago. Life insur- 
ance in force as of June 30 was $1,074,- 
922,140, an increase of 16.5%. 


Central Standard Life: Total new busi- 
ness for the contest month of June ex- 
ceeded $7,000,000, an all-time record high 
for the traditional MacArthur month and 
an increase of more than 50% over last 
year. 


Columbus Mutual: Life insurance sales in 
June produced $10,362,733, the greatest 
single month in history, honoring the 
company’s new president. As of June 30, 
1956 the total insurance in force exceeded 
$431 million. 


Combined American Companies: Pre- 
mium volume totaled $8,176,199 in the 
first six months of this year. This repre- 
sented an increase of 19% over a premium 
volume of $6,849,735 in the comparable 
1955 period. 


Commonwealth Life: Sales of new life 
insurance were $107,639,805 for the first 
six months of 1956, a record figure. The 
company now has $948,106,636 in force. 


Connecticut Mutual: Sales totaled a 
record $215,314,000 for the first six months, 
up $14 million over the same period last 
year. July volume of $56,126,185 was the 
highest monthly total in company history. 


For September, 1956 


Connecticut Savings Banks: Issucs for 
the first six months totaled $1,573,500. In 
force at mid-year was $34,278,018. 


Continental Assurance: Life in force 
increased to $3,960,214,847 during the first 
six months of this year, an increase of 
$232.488,377. As of June 30, capital funds 
totaled $47,078,582, and admitted assets 
were $426,208,711. 


Eastern Life: For the month of July, 1956 
new paid-for business exceeded new paid 
for business of July 1955 by 30%. 


Equitable Life (lowa): During the first 
six months a gain of 6° over the corie- 
sponding period of 1955 produced business 
of $75,435,843. Insurance in force at the 


end of June reached $1 453,117,389. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Six month sales 
figures established a record, ordinary sales 
being $831,198,555, a 14.1°, gain over the 
same period last year. Group - sales 
amounted to $282,712,011. Total in force 
is now $25,921,717,070. 


Federal Life: New business written during 
June—the annual Cavanaugh month— 
exceeded the previous high month's pro- 
duction by almost 40°%. Insurance in 
furce was approximately $260 million. 
Accident and health premiums on new 
business; were 20% higher than the pre- 
vious record month’s production. 


The Franklin Life: A net gain of $183,363,- 
652 in outstanding insurance was recorded 
in the first half of this year, bringing the 
insurance in force to over $2,208,000,000. 
This was an increase of 42°, over last 
year’s record for the same period. New 
paid sales aggregated $305,156,000 in con- 
trast to $469,577,000 for the entire year of 
1955. New sales during the month of 
June totaled $68,092,173, an $18 million 
gain over the same period last year. 


Goiden State Mutual Life: The $100.- 
000,000 mark in insurance in force was 
reached in July. 


Government Employees Life: Insurance 
in force on June 30 was $72,904,915. 


Great West Life: New sales were $271 
million for the first six months of 1956— 
an increase of 58°, over the same period 
last year. Total life insurance and an- 
nuities in force increased by $231 million 
to $3,196,900,000 by mid-year. 


Guarantee Mutual: Volume during the 
first half year exceeded that of 1955 by 
18%. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales during the month 
of July were the largest in history for that 
month, being 30°, ahead of last year. The 
seven months total was 17°, ahead of the 
1955 figure. 


Jefferson National: The first “double 
million” week in history was reported in 
June; policies issued totaled $1,147,118, 
and policies underwritten and approved 
for issue totaled $1,091,917. 


Jefferson Standard: New business for the 
first six months was $110,104,972, an 
increase of 8° over same period last year. 
Insurance in force on June 30 was 
$1,517,630,574. 


Liberty Life: Six month totals showed 
increases of $4,228,000 in resources and 
$29,994,000 in insurance in force. Total 


resources are now $88,100,000 and in force 


The Manhattan Life: Total paid-for busi 
ness for the first six months of 1956 was 
$95,604,555, 34°, greater than the $71,- 
103.581 for the same period of 1955 and 
a new record. During June, the company 
passed the $700,000,000 mark for insurance 
in force, with the figure on July | standing 
at $703,828,678, an all time high. 


Massachusetts Mutual: The $334,590,000 
of new ordinary business produced in the 
first six months of 1956 represented the 
largest amount delivered in any compa- 
raLle period in the company’s 105-yeat 
hi-tory and was greater than the sales for 
any entire year prior to 1953. It was also 
a 14% gain over the figure for the first 
half of 1955. 


Michigan Life: Insurance in force in- 
creased by more than 15°% during the first 
six months of 1956. Insurance in force 
now stands at $212,500,000. 


Midland Nationa!: Insurance in force is 
more than $138 million. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Insurance sales for 
the first six months of 1956 of $187,067,037, 
were 8.3°;, ahead of last year for the same 
period. 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): Sales of ordinary 
individual life insurance for June were 
$46 million, and for first six months 
amounted to nearly $256 million—com- 
pared with $236,700,000 in the first half 
of last vear. - 
. 

Mutual Service: Insurance in force on 
June 30 was $113,000,000. 


National Fidelity Life: Production during 
June was 22% above that of the compa- 
rable month of 1955. Production for the 
first six months of 1956 was 29°% gain 
over first six months of 1955. 


New England Life: Sales of new ordinary 
life during the first six months totaled 
more than sales for any entire year prior 
to 1952. A record first six months figure 
of $360 million, 30°, above last year's 
record figure for a similar period, was 
reported. 


North American Life (lll.): Sales for 
first half year increased 16°, over the 
same period of 1955. The sale of new 
life insurance in July exceeded the amount 
produced for the same month a year ago 
by 36.9°7. Sales for the first seven months 
of 1956 are 19°, over the sales for 1955. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: Sales in the 
last agents’ year ended May 31, established 
an all-time production record of $644,- 
388,000 of paid business, 16.9%, over the 
previous high. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): An increase of 
14°, in business in force was recorded fn 
the first six months of 1956 to bring tctal 
insurance in force to $6,415,186 728 as of 
June 30. Total ordinary in force is now 
$3,532,949,067, while group in force is 
$2,882,237 ,661. 


The Ohio National Life: Production was 
a record breaking $21,158,282 in June 
honoring newly elected president, Rey 
Dodson. 
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Ohio State: Production for the first half 
of 1956 amounted to $27,996,565, an in- 
crease of $8,146,662 or 41% over the first 
half of 1955. Insurance in force increased 
to $328,764,107, a gain of 77%, over the 
same period last year. 


Old Republic Life: Insurance written dur 
ing the first six months of this year rose 
to a record $1,072,723,382, up almost a 
quarter billion from the like 1955 period. 


Pacific Mutual: More than $26,000,000 of 
ordinary life insurance was written during 
the period from June 16 to July 14, as 
well as 199 new individual group insur- 
ance policies covering nearly 9000 people, 
and 966 applications for railroad insur- 
ance. Each was the biggest single month’s 
gain in the history of the company. 


Pan-American: Paid-for ordinary business 
for the first six months increased more 
than 25%, over the comparable period 
last year. Total insurance in force is now 
$850,000,000. 


Philadelphia Life: Paid business for the 
first six months was $40,140,672, up 24% 
over the same period in 1955. Insurance 
in force reached $304 million. 


Protective Life (Ala.): The greatest 
month of production in history was 
culminated with a “Million Dollar Day” 
in June with new ordinary life sales of 
one day producing a_ record-breaking 
$9,250,000 for the month. 


Provident Mutual: New paid life insur- 
ance showed a gain of 7.5% for the first 
six months of 1956 as compared with the 
same period last year. 


Republic National Life: A total of 
$3,581,297 of life insurance was sold on 
June 29 honoring the birthday of presi- 
dent Theo. P. Beasley, a record for any 
single day. 


Southwestern Life: Applications for $114,- 
456,952 of new insurance were received 
the first half of this year, a gain of 
$23,543,049 or 25.99% over the first six 
months in 1955. Insurance in force on 
June 30 stood at $1,405,066,220, a gain 
of $64,546,593 for the six months. 


United Benefit: A one day sales promotion 
during July netted more than six and 
one-half million dollars in life insurance 
production. 


assn notes 


American Life Convention: John A. 
Lloyd, president of the Union Central Life 
Insurance of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
nominated as president. 

Executive committee nominees are: 
Edwin W. Craig, chairman of the board, 
National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tenn.; Richard B. 
Evans, president, Colonial Life Insurance 
Co., East Orange, N. J.; G. L. Holmes, 
president, Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Co., Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Leland J. 
Kalmbach, president, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Springfield, 
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Mass.; and David M. Morgan, president, 
Northern Life Lnsurance Company, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Danville (lll.) Ass'n of Life Underwrit- 
ers: Mrs. Helen C. Brown (Kenneth R. 
Bentley Agency) was elected president. 
She is the first woman to hold this office 
in Danville and one of the few in the 
country to head a local organization. 


Health Insurance Institute: Harry C. 
Meeker and Sam Klein have joined the 
staff as public relations specialists. 


Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation: Paul W. Thayer, formerly 
instructor in psychology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, has joined the research 
staff as assistant program director. 


Life Underwriter Training Council: 
Thomas B. Baugher has been appointed 
to the headquarters staff as administrative 
assistant. He will work closely with 
director of administration Levi E. Bottens, 
CLU. In addition, the majority of his 
time will be spent in organization and 
administration of the new accident and 
sickness course. 


National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers: New local associations have been 
formed in Framingham, Mass., Mayfield, 
Ky., and Worland, Wyo. The Framing- 
ham Association has elected as its first 
president L. Arnold Daley, Metropolitan 
Life, with William S. Graupner, Pruden- 
tial, as secretary. President and secretary 
of the newly formed Western Kentucky 
Association are Robert W. Lentz, Pru- 
dential and Kyle E. Cox, Commonwealth 
Life, respectively, both of Mayfield. The 
Big Horn Basin Association has chosen 
A. J. Rogers of Pioneer Mutual Life as 
its first president, and Fon Lasater of New 
York Life as secretary. 

A new Managers Association in Tacoma, 
Washington has Clifford R. Edwards of 
New York Life as its first president, 
Burnley H. Wilson as Aetna as vice 
president, and William J. Gelatly of 
National Public Service as_ secretary- 
treasurer. V. A. Schwarz of Manhattan 
Life is the GAMC representative. 

The formation of the latest local asso- 
ciation, in Paris, Texas, has been an- 
nounced. Officers of the new association 
are: President, Edwin N. Schilling, Great 
Southern; vice president, Printis E. Ellis, 
American National; secretary, Ken C. 
Maddox, Great Southern; treasurer, B. B. 
Bauer, Jefferson Standard; national com- 
mitteeman, John A. Gossitt, Mutual of 
New York, all of Paris. 

A new association has been organized 
in Cape Girardeau, Mo. The president 
will be Luther Hahs of Northwestern 
Mutual, secretary, Clifford L. Hitt of 
Aetna Life. 


New York Insurance Department: Murray 
Isaacs has been appointed a director and 
counsel of the newly-established Welfare 
Fund Bureau. The Bureau has _ been 
established to administer the Employee 
Welfare Fund Law enacted by the 1956 
Legislature. Appointed counsel to the 
Bureau was Benjamin L. Tenzer. James 
J. Higgins, a career employee in the 
insurance department, has been appointed 
chief of the examination section of the 
Bureau. 


Pennsylvania Insurance Department: 
Charles V. Walsh, Esquire, has been ap- 
pointed associate counsel. 


obituaries 


Buckner: David E. Buckner, vice president 
and actuary of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, died July 6th follow- 
ing a heart attack. He was 62. Mr. 
Buckner joined the actuarial department 
of the Jefferson Standard in 1923. He 
was named assistant actuary in 1926, 
associate actuary in 1932 and was elected 
vice president and actuary in 1943. He 
was a fellow of the Society of Actuaries, 
a member and past president of the 
Greensboro Civitan Club, and a member 
of the Baptist Church. An active Mason, 
Mr. Buckner was a Past Master of Greens- 
boro Lodge No. 76. He was a past grand 
high priest of the York Rite Bodies of 
the State of North Carolina. 


Jaeger: William W. Jaeger, retired vice 
president of Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, died July 17th as the result 
of a coronary attack at the age of 79. Mr. 
Jaeger had been engaged in the life 
insurance business for 46 years, all with 
the Bankers Life Company. He joined the 
company as a salesman in 1904 with the 
agency in Champaign, Ill. He was named 
manager of the Central Illinois Agency 
in 1908 and manager of the Minneapolis 
agency in 1913. In 1915 Mr. Jaeger joined 
the home office staff as a field supervisor 
and was promoted to regional sales 
manager in 1918. In 1922 he came to the 
home office as general sales manager and 
was named vice president and director 
of agencies in 1926 and elected a member 
of the board of. directors in 1928. Mr. 
Jaeger served as vice president until April, 
1942 when he was elected vice chairman 
of the board of directors. He retired from 
that post in April, 1944 but continued as 
a member of the board until he resigned 
in July 1950. Mr. Jaeger assisted in the 
organization of the agency section of the 
American Life Convention and was 
subsequently elected chairman of that 
group. He served as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau from 1926 to 1933 
and was elected chairman of the executive 
committee in 1935 and 1936. He was a 
member of local, state and national asso- 
ciations of life underwriters. In civic 
affairs Mr. Jaeger was a former chairman 
of the Des Moines Community Chest, a 
former Polk county chairman and regional 
administrator for the War Bond Drive, 
and an active member of the Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce, the Y.M.C.A. and 
Des Moines and Wakonda Country Clubs. 


Hubbell: George W. Hubbell, retired vice 
president of The United States Life Insur- 
ance Company, died July 14th following 
a short illness. He was 90. Mr. Hubbell 
held the longest service record of any 
employee in the history of the company— 
over 50 years. He was appointed actuary 
in 1906, was named secretary of the com- 
pany in 1922 and in 1929 succeeded to 
the post of vice president which he held 
until his retirement in 1939. Mr. Hubbell 
was a charter member of the Actuarial 
Society of America, and at the time of his 
death was the earliest enrolled (1893) 
living member of the society. 
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Minton: H. Lee Minton, manager of the 
life, accident and health department of 
The Travelers Insurance Company's Mil- 
waukee branch office died July 11 as the 
result of injuries received in a fall. Mr. 
Minton had been associated with Travelers 
for 32 years and had served as manager 
of the Milwaukee office since 1910. Previ- 
ously he had served as a field assistant 
and assistant manager in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., before being assigned to Milwaukee 
in 1931 as associate manager. 


Koenig: Theodore H. Koenig, assistant 
controller of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Company, died July 11th fol- 
lowing a heart attack, at the age of 52. 
Mr. Koenig joined the accounting depart- 
ment of Jefferson Standard in 1924, and 
upon return to the company from military 
service in 1945 he was promoted to 
assistant controller. He held membership 
in the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and was a former president of the 
local (Greensboro) Chapter. 


Hyer: Knowles Hyer, the oldest agent in 
point of service with The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, died July 31 at the age 
of 89. Mr. Hyer first joined The Equitable 
in 1882 and had served continuously with 
the Society for the past 74 years, generally 
believed to be a record in the insurance 
field. He was a four-time member of 
the Society’s Century Club and a member 
of the Pensacola Chamber of Commerce. 


Stark: H. O. Stark, life actuary for forty- 
eight years of the Oklahoma Insurance 
Department, died July 3rd, one day prior 
to his eighty-fifth birthday. Mr. Stark 
joined the department as assistant insur- 
ance commissioner at the time of State- 
hood of Oklahoma in 1907 and retired 
last December. He was a member of 
St. Luke’s Methodist Church, Siloan lodge 
No. 276, the Knights of Pythias and a 
Delta Kappa Epsilon alumnus from 
Depauw. He was a charter member of 
the Rotary Club. 


policy changes 


Guarantee Mutual has announced the 
following non-medical limits: 0-9, $10,000; 
10-35, $15,000 ($10,000 in Iowa and Okla- 
homa); 36-40, $5,000. 


Guaranty Union of Beverly Hills, Calif. 
has entered the major medical field with 
three policies: a $250, $500, and $750 
deductible, with maximums of $5,000, 
$7,500, and $10,000. A $100 deductible 
applies in the event of a second, but 
different, sickness or accident within a 
12-month period. The plans feature 20- 
80% coinsurance of the amounts in excess 
of the deductible. Hospitalization is not 
required. Policies are issued to indi- 
viduals and to family groups. 


Metropolitan has introduced two new 
disability income plans, both noncan- 
cellable and guaranteed renewable to age 
65. One, called extended disability in- 
come, provides a monthly payment for 
total disability from either accident or 
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sickness, with full benefits for the first 
2 years, followed by half benefits to age 
65, plus lump sum and waiver. The other, 
personal accident, provides lifetime cov- 
erage from first day of total disability 
caused by accident, and partial disability 
benefits for a maximum of 6 months. 


Midland Mutual has increased the maxi- 
mum age of issue from 65 to 75 on the 
preferred paid-up life at 85 and the 
endowment at 85 plans and has increased 
the age limit for the issuance of insurance 
at sub-standard rates from 60 to 70. The 
limits for non-medical insurance have also 
been modified. 


Mutual of New York has added to its 
group insurance special protection against 
accidents resulting from riding as a 
passenger in a public conveyance. The 
change, made without additional cost, 
pertains to most new and existing group 
contracts that contain provisions for on 
and off the job protection against certain 
accidental losses of life, limb, or sight. 
The company also is changing all com- 
mercial hospital expense policies now in 
force to a guaranteed continuable to age 
65 basis instead of their being renewable 
at the option of the company. The 
company reserves the right to adjust 
premiums on a class basis but there will 
be no increase at this time. The company 
is also issuing a new form called the 
“deductible hospital policy.” It includes 
benefits for daily hospital room and board, 
special hospital charges and surgery with 
the insured paying the first $50. A 
maternity benefit, included in the “family” 
policy, is in lieu of any other benefits 
but is not subject to the deductible. 


National of Vermont has announced 
across-the-board reductions in premiums 
on its ordinary life and graded premium 
life plans, and a minimum issue limit of 
$2,000 on most plans. The new ordinary 
life rates and graded premium life rates 
after the fifth year are about 9% lower. 
The company has a new $15,000 minimum 
paid-up at 95 male contract (98 for 
females), including high early cash values, 
female rates three years below male rates. 
designed to meet business and professional 
situations. 


Northwestern Life (Seattle) has a non- 
cancellable, guaranteed-renewable A & H 
line, with hospitalization, physician and 
surgeon expense, and other coverages. 


State Mutual (Mass.) has added a 
disability to age 65 contract to its port- 
folio of non-cancellable sickness and acci- 
dent coverages. This participating contact 
may, for men, be written in amounts of 
$100 to $300 per month subject to overall 
limits. Three different elimination periods 
—30 days, 90 days, or 6 months—are 
available. 


United Life and Accident has an insur- 
ance package including life and non- 
cancellable accident and disability, with 
optional hospital and nurse rider. 


United Life and Accident has new 
accident and sickness disability and acci- 
dent disability policies. The new policies 
cover a wider range than the company’s 
previous contracts in that they provide a 
choice between a 2 year benefit period and 
a 5 year benefit period, and the choice 
of a 7 day elimination period, as well as 
a 14 day and 30 day elimination period. 











THE NEXT 


MEDICAL MILESTONE— 
CONQUEST 
OF CANCER? 


In a few short years we’ve 
seen the discovery of antibiotics, 
new wonder drugs for 
tuberculosis, a vaccine for polio. 
We will see the conquest 
of cancer, too, if people 
want it badly enough. 
Last year the American 
Cancer Society was unable to 
fill requests for research 
funds totalling almost 
$3,000,000. The reason— 
not enough money. Did 
you give all you could? 
Will you give all you can? 
Give to your Unit of the 
American Cancer Society, or 
mail your gift to CANCER, 


c/o your town’s Postmaster. 





® 


AMERICAN CANCER 
SOCIETY 








“If you had asked me that question 
three months ago...” 


“_T would have been ashamed to answer you. But to- 
day, I'm glad to say, we have a good Payroll Savings 
Plan—with 84.4% of our employees enrolled. 

“Of course, we've always had The Plan—put it in 
during the war—but with changes in personnel and our 
failure to present the Plan to new employees, partici- 
pation dropped to almost nothing. 

“One day our State Director of the Savings Bond Di- 
vision, U.S. Treasury Department, dropped in to see 
me. When he told me how far below average we were I 
asked him what we could do to bring it up. He gave me 
a complete campaign built around a person-to-person 
canvass that would put a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee, with the Treas- 
ury furnishing pay-envelope stuffers, posters and other 


literature. I was a little dubious about the personal 
canvass but our employees were enthusiastic, in fact, 
officials of our union volunteered to undertake the 
canvass. There was no pressure, no teams, no prizes— 
just the distribution of the Application Blanks. Our 
employees did the rest—84.5% enrollment. 

“84.5% is a good enrollment but we are not going to 
rest on it. A number of companies are in the 90% 
bracket —that’s our goal.” 

Your State Director, Savings Bond Division, U.S. 
Treasury Department, will be glad to help you install 
The Payroll Savings Plan, or build participation in an 
existing plan. Write: Savings Bond Division, U.S. Trease 
ury Department, Washington 25, D.C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Insurance, Medicine—from page 1|9 


carried insurance. Some rationalized 
it as a means of promoting the prin- 
ciple of co-insurance while others 
felt that the added “paper work” in 
connection with health insurance | 
justifies some additional compensa- 
tion. 

E. J. Faulkner, president of the : 
Health Insurance Association ot 
America recently stated: “I doubt 
that there is any single business in 
our economy whose interests more 
nearly parallel those of the profes- 
sion of medicine than does accident 
and sickness insurance. Our com- 
munity of interests is broad. We are 
engaged together in a continuing | 
effort to maintain a free and un-| 
trammeled medical profession and | 
private enterprise in insurance.” I | 
concur with this statement. 





Many Responsibilities 


Problems exist, but overshadow- | 
ing these are responsibilities: The | 
responsibility of developing and) 


maintaining a strong, healthy econ- | 
omy—a free economy. Perhaps no | 
business or profession realizes as | 
insurance and medicine do the 
constant vigil that is necessary to 
preserve our freedom. AMA has| 
received increasing encouragement 
from the interest and support volun- 
teered in our behalf by the insurance 
industry. We like to feel that our | 
interests have been theirs and theirs | 
ours. | 

Discouraging as it may be, the 
forces of socialism have not relin- 
quished their efforts. Scattered | 
reversals of the socializers and | 
planners have only brought about | 
changes in tactics. Divide and con- | 
quer, the oblique approach, piece- 
meal legislation, have if anything | 
made our job more difficult. 

In Peter Marshall’s sermon en- | 
titled “Mr. Jones Meets the Master,’ 
I ran across a truism of great | 
significance. Rev. Marshall said: ) 
“In a democracy, citizens have to| 
be self-disciplined, or the country | 
goes down, defeated from within by 
moral rot.” It is my conviction that | 
this truth also applies to business and | 
professions as well as associations. | 

Medicine and insurance are two | 
outstanding examples of self-dis- | 
cipline. We need more of it. Self-| 
discipline on the association level 
can only be possible if the organiza- | 
tions are strong and representative | 
of their components, | 








a full kit of salable plans builds volume 
for the man from Midland Mutual 


Across-the-board personal insurance coverage is a prime 
asset for the man from Midland Mutual in building a sound, 
successful agency operation. 


Midland Mutual representatives are armed with a full 
portfolio containing a variety of styled-to-sell plans of Life 
and Accident and Sickness protection. Included in the 
Midland Mutual kit are a number of attractive package 
plans—the Compensator for insured savings, Protect-Her for 
women, Foresightor for juvenile estate-building and Can- 
celator for mortgage insurance. A&S offerings include com- 
petitive Disability Income and Hospital Expense contracts. 

A new addition is Midland Mutual’s “Full Circle of Se- 
curity,” a comprehensive personal insurance programming 
service. Midlanders using this system work under an 
“A-to-Z” plan which plots their selling from pre-approach, 
through interview and proposal to close. 


These modern, effective plans and merchandising methods 
put more firepower into manpower and help develop a pros- 
perous agency business. For more information on what all 
this can mean to you, write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice 
President and Director of Agencies. 


ott teon, 
. 
. 


; LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 





Midland Mutual Agency Building Opportunities include openings in these 
areas: California, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
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Named Secretary-Treasurer) ....Feb. 79 
(Merger with Southwest American Life, 
o ng ON ee eer May 
waren avings e, Montgomery 
% Bt ock Dividend) ........... Apr. 105 


ma: Life, New York 
(Aviation Underwriting Liberalized) 


an. 84 

(Officer Promotions) .............-. Feb. 79 

(Group Benefits Increased) ........ July 96 
(Enters Sub-Standard A & H 

| ares Sept. 8&7 


ae pe, Honolulu 
A red by American General) .Mar. 104 


(To Ronttane as Domestic Co.) ..Apr. 105 
Home Friendly, Baltimore 
(Officials a. 5.06d0005000800 July 96 


Howard Life, Denv 
(Association Surplus een ose 
r. 
Independence Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Chan MAME) ccoccccsccoccccece Aug. 
re lence Life Insurance Company 
of America, Los Angeles 
(New Title) 


For September, 1956 


I uaepentenee Life, Charlotte 


(New T itle—Capital Change) ....Mar. 105 
ICT Corporation, Dallas 

(Executive Vice President) ...... Apr. 106 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

(New Vice-President) ............ Apr. 106 
Insurance City, Hartford 

(New Presi ent) ME 


Jefferson National, Indianapolis 


(Officer Promotions) .............. b. 79 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 
(Officers Promoted) .............. far. 105 
(Quarterly Dividend Declared) ..Mar. 105 
(New Vice President) ............ Sept. 87 
(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ...... Sept. 87 


John Hancock Mutual, Boston 


Executive Promotions ............ Apr. 106 

(New General Counsel) ........... May 97 

(New Financial Secretary) ....... July 96 

(To Enter Non-Can A&H Field). ‘Sept. 87 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 

(New Assistant Treasurer) ...... pr. 106 
Life & Casualty, Nashville 

(Increases > eae Apr. 106 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 106 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ....... Sept. 88 


Life Companies, Inc., Richmond 
(To Purchase Midland National) .Apr. 106 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Dallas 
(Reinsured) Sept. 88 
Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlanta, 
(New Vice-President) ........... A 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport 
(Stock Offering), Se rrre ee Mar. 105 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 
(Reinsures United Central) ...... Mar. 111 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 107 

(100% Stock Dividend) .......... Apr. 107 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston 

(Rxecutive Promotions) iebeoasee Apr. 107 

(Officers Promoted) .............4 Aug. 85 
Maccabees, Detroit 

(Increases Refunds) ............. Aug. 85 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 

See SIND on 0.5a5sc05s0s0000 Mar. 106 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Increases Maximum Retention 

SO errr July 96 

(Increases Non-Medical Limits) “hee 8 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 

(Control Acquired) ................ Feb. 80 


(New nt of Agencies) Aug. 85 


(Actuary “_ oo shah beies Sept. 88 
Massachusett maak Springfield 

(New Director of Agencies) ...... Sept. 88 

CE ENED nscsccivesoscnss Sept. 88 
Matson Assurance, San Francisco 

CD CEE nn cccccescesoccese sd g. 86 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 80 


Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(New Vice-President) ............ Mar. 106 
(Otficers Promoted) N 106 

Midland National Life, Watertown 
(Elects New President) Mar. 
(New Medical Director) .......... Mar. 106 

Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 
(New President) ... 
(Changes Title) 
(To Change Nam 

——— Life, Springficld 








(New General ‘ounsel) Apr. 197 

CO MEEIED. 5.5 6:0.00:20.00:00 aon . 88 

CCE BIRTEOIED ccccccccccccccccs Sept. 88 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Raises Insurance CO eS Mar. 107 

(Building Contract Awarded) ....Mar. 107 
Mutual Life, New York 

ea aaa June 99 

(First Woman Director) .......... July 96 

(Executive Promoted) ........... ug. 86 
Mutual of New York, New York 

(OA rr eb. 80 

(Enters Non-Cancellable i -Apr. 108 
Mutual Service Life, St. Paul 

(New Vice-President) ............4 Apr. 108 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(Plans New Home as Feb. 80 

(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 89 
National Accident = Health, Philadelphia 

(Increases Capital) .....cccccccces M y 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 

Lome’... ae May 98 
National Equity Life, Havana 

(Executive Appointment) ....... Aug. 86 
National Life, Des Moines 

cs. oe Apr. 108 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 98 


National Life, Montpelier 
(Liberalizes Aviation Underwriting) 


Jan. 85 
(Liberalizes Sub-Standard Underwriting) 


National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(New Medical Director)’ 


Kahnwie te Aug. 86 
National Life Assurance, Toronto 

(New Board Chairman) .......... pt. 
National Standard, Orlando 

(New Medical Director) .......... Jan. 86 


National Union Life Insurance Company 
(Impairment Corrected) 


ibnesecee Jan. 36 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
a President's Retirement 
Dt isththbbhbntesesssvesnswewuck July 97 
(Enters ST niens abene waned July 97 
(Executive Promotions) Sept. 89 
New, Jegase Life, Boston 
fficer Apt) caNERRA 6 -May 98 
neo York Life, New York 


(Revises Ace. & Sickness Policies) 
: Mar. 107 
(Officers Promoted) .............. Sept. 89 


New York Savings Banks Life, New York 


(New Bascative WOOTSCREY) oc cccces May 98 
3 RARE Aug. 86 
North ‘asmectenm Life, Chicago 
(Increases Net Retention) ........ Feb. 80 
oserers EE Sonn skenabaede Mar. 107 
(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Mar. 107 
North American Life & Casualty, 
Minneapolis 
(Purchases Control Western Life of 
tt ssbishbbdendek<0esde ann Mar. 111 
North American Reassurance, New York 
(Opens Texas Office) .............. May 98 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(New Vice-President) ............ Apr. 108 
(Executive Changes) .............. May 99 


Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Now Writes Substandard) ........ Feb. 80 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 


(Officers Promoted) une 100 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Promotions) errr rer May 99 
(Executive Changes) ............ June 100 
(New Executive Vice President) ..Sept. 90 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
a RRS Mar. 107 
CCRORBES CE TIGG) oc ccccccccccce Mar. 107 

Old American Insurance, Kansas City 


(McGee New President) .......... Feb. 80 
Old American Life, Seattle 

Re err Apr. 108 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 108 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 

IE acne nebbwnsienncnee Jan. 86 

ear Jan. 86 


) 
Old Republic Life, Chicago 
(New Title for old Republic Credit) 


Jan. 86 

Old Security Life, Kansas City 
(Executive Promotion) ibauawoesall Apr. 109 
CO ee May 99 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Old Company Appeals to Supreme 


EE Mr ebiek Se is paneled baenoe wad Feb. 81 
(Supreme Court Approved) ........ May 99 
COUT IED, nice ccnsieccvssecds May 99 
(Duties Extended) ................/ Aug. 86 
(New Assistant Secretary) ....... Sept. 90 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Executive Promotions) ........... Feb. 81 


Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 108 
Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 


(New Executive Vice President) ..June 100 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Promotions) ..........: Apr. 109 
Physicians Life and Accident, Dallas 

(A & H Business Reinsured) . Sept. 90 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 

(New Vice-President) ............. Feb. 81 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo, N. D. 

(New Agency Director) .......... Mar. 107 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 

(Now President) 2.2.0... cccccceced Apr. 109 


(Fxecutive Promotions) ........... Apr. 199 
(Named Vice President) 


iewdewesen Sept. 90 
Preferred Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Physicians’ A&H 
oc RRO ree Sept. 90 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Proposed Capital Stock 
DE cacettebeancdsaiancsad Sept. 90 
(New Associate Actuary) ........ Sept. 90 


Protective Security, 
(Stock Offering) " 

Provident Indemnity Life, Philadelphia 
(Increases Capital Stock) Muar, 108 
(Enters Ordinary Field) 


Beverly Hills 


cetoccecce, BOS 

Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Officer Promotions) .............. Feh, &1 
(Enters Group Field) ............. July 97 


Prudential, Newark 
(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) 
(Plans New Office Building) 
(New Vice-President) 
(Officers Promoted) ...... 
(New Loan Department) 
(Executive Promotions) .. 
(Executive Promotions) .. 
OL Parra 
(New Investment Manager) 
(Redevelopment Started) 
(3-Year Union Contract) ... 
(Labor Agreement Ratified) 

Public Savings Life, Dallas 
(Correction Notice) .............- Mar. 108 
einsurance Company of America, Dallas 
PIE saabiacncedsvacshessena Sept. 90 


105 


Jan. 86 












Republic National, Dallas 


(Officers Promoted) ..........++.. Mar. 108 

(Officers Promoted) .......:..... June 101 

(Billion Dollars in Force) ......./ Aug. 87 

(Officers Promoted) ......c.se0s. Sept. 90 
Rushmore Mutual Life, Rapid City 

CEUOW MOUNENE)  scccccacccccccaees Apr. 109 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Pille New President) ........... Apr. 110 

(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 110 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

(Now A Mutual Company) ........ Jan. 87 


CE EEEED sc 0sdcncecescessesnc Jan. 87 
Southeast Life, Miami 

Cee SND = vcsdscccrssineces Sept. 92 
Southern Medical & Hospital, Waco 

(Under Commissioner's 

PUN UINEIED iiscssennncincsicnens Feb. 82 

Southland Life, Dallas 

(Building Progress Report) 7 

(50% Stock Dividend) ........... Apr. 110 
Southwest American Life, Houston 

(Merger with Guaranty National)..May 97 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend) .Mar. 108 


(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 100 
Standard Insurance, Portland 

Cera RMNONED 56: 6:0/0::0:6-0.0:0:0:0:0. 00008 Feb. 82 

(New Official Appointments) ..... Feb. 82 

(New Vice President and 

MHORRUORD ccccnecccctcccceseses Sept. 9 

State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(New Vice- President) ...........+ May 100 
State Life, Indianapolis 

i ee eee -Mar. 109 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(Liberalizes Underw riting Rules) . am. 87 


(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. 110 

(First Non-Can Dividend) ....... June 101 

GUECEND CROMMER) .cccccciccccccece July 97 
States General Life, Dallas 


(Reinsures Atlas Life and 


ME. co Chita wacasess.0s tacos Sept. 85 
Sterling Life, Chicago 
(Merger Approved) TN ne Pr Sept. 86 
Sturdivant Life, Wilkesboro 
COUP CDORT) ccscccvccccvceses June 101 


Sunset Life, Olympia 

(New Agency Vice President) 
Superior Life, Florence 

(New Executive Vice- President) 


. Sept. 92 
..Feb. 81 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
(Plans Disability Cover) ........ Sept. 92 
Texas Life, Waco 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Feb. 81 


Unified Reserve Life, Indianapol's 


ce a re Feb. 82 
U. S. Life, Dallas 
(Permit Suspended) .............. Feb. 82 


Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 
(New President, New Directors) ..Jan. 87 
Union Central, Cincinnati 


(Officers Promoted) ............+- Sept. 92 
(Duties Reassigned) ............. Sept. 92 
(New Group Insurance 

| Beer rere rere Sept. 92 


Union Labor Life, New York 
(New Chief Executive Officer) ....Aug. 87 


Union Life, Little Rock 
oS BR 3 eee ee Sept. 92 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 110 
OO aaa May 100 
(Official Hiectionsa) .............. June 101 


Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Acquired by American General) .Mar. 109 


(New Agency-Vice-VPresident) Aug. 87 
United American -~ Atlanta 

Re ar rrr Mar. 100 
United Central Life, Lincoln 

(Business Reinsured) ............ Mar. 111 


CSC, 


United Life & Accident, Concord 


(Officers Promoted) .............-. Mar. 111 

(New —_y a pe Serre: Mar. 111 

OS OT eee Aug. 87 
United Mutua! Tite, New York 

(Officer Promotions D. cehaboghs-seess July 97 
United Services Life, Washington 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 110 
United States Life, New York 

(Enters Participating Field) ...... Feb. 82 

CINETORSES CAMETRT) 2ncccccccecces June 101 

(More Independent Operation) ...June 102 

(Share Price Set) aie a uineaereaa S S7 


Variable Annuity Life, Washington 

(OW PEOMROME) oc cccccscccseses June 102 

(Answers Charge) .....sccccccees Sept. 92 
Veterans Administration, D. C. 

(NSLI Term Can be Reinstated)..Sept. 92 
Wabash Life, Indianapolis 


(Officers Promoted) .............. Sept. 92 
WwW ae Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Premiums Graded by Size) ...... July 97 


Western Life, Hamilton 

(Control Purchased) ee eee Mar. 111 
Western National Life, Amarillo 

(New Home Office) 
Western Republic Life, Austin 

(Reinsures Anchor Life) ......... Sept. 85 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(New PrOGhGeRt) .cccccccccccccecs June 102 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........... June 102 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 

(Discontinues Woodmen cana 

Ma 


Workmen’s Benefit & Benev. Assn., 
Brooklyn 


(erase ‘with Workmen’s Benefit 
dinikiansb ssdth rckne sx onsacnes Feb. 82 

Workmen’s Benefit Fund, Brooklyn 
(Societies Merge) ............ ..-Feb. 82 























Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 2.0.0.0... 0. cece eee eee 42-43 Midiane Mutual Colmmsbue, DWI0  oicoiccoscccsccvecc sc cccccseet 103 
American National, Galveston, Texas ..........ccccccccccesce wo Minnesota Mutual Lafe, St. Patil, Mann. .....0cccccsscccacecce 34) 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 39 Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ...........ccccccccccccccces 73 
PA TREO, WE, TTI oi. 6.0 60 6600:6.6 5:60:50 she 60s. ee ese ees 73 Monumental Life, Baltimore, MG. occ ccc cccccccccevescces 8} 
Baitimore Life, Baltimore, Md. .......ccsecccccccccccnce M National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ................-. 86 
Barcers Tate, Dee MIOGMGR, TOWER  .nncciccscceessccsccwocsionccee > eee ee oe eS. re mu 
i OR, BUM 60:5: s:0:0:0 6-45.00 ib 0:00 0v.644s:0 eee wateeen 6S National Old Line, Little Rock, i Cette ake s. che chee ea ean a BL) 
Demwors Vien Tale, PeRver, ClO. oo.cic ccs es ceceecaneeesius 8 National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas ...............0eee008 48 
Berkshire Life, PItteHeid, MEAG. o.ccccicc i ccc seine cewcsedes 45 POISON BRE WETen, BE. TOMS, MO. occccccccccccscsverceccsas 2 
Rorcharat & Ce., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. .... 0 voc cccccseccccnes 27 New Mngianmd Tife, Boston, MAG. 2... .csccc ccc cc cesees Back Cover 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. .............-5-++ 27 POOR BeCOUOG (DAUD, COCONINO, FER. ccs nseccsiccccscesccceses’ 9 
Brewn Paper Co., Ts. Ti, AGM, DEAR. oon w ccc cccccccwccscswes 58 Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee. Wis. ................ 91 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Ca if. .......... 37 Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, BOON. cccceeeivactns 80 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. ............... 2¢ 6. Gevidemtal Tile. Toe AMSaes, COME. occ csi csccsscceceeees 107 
Gemtral TALS, DOs MGI, TOWS. ionic cccckcccccincaw cs srewscocss 97 CUE Be Te, , TE ao knicks cdc k ic ceccceee ccscswsag 44 
Central ee — gg on PM, siainvers'nalaisreh auipeisiesiecnwcess = ONG) Tee EATS CCR, FU ooo ssc otis vic son nsescnagasinins 12 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas ..........+s..ssereerees x9 Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ................+++-22-26 
: emg be wom ag! — , — eas eerie ea 89 »aul Revere Life, Worcester, Mas8. ...........c.ccceeccccccce 78 
C oates, er poe ste: , ee ‘@ ie 7 ~~ en, UT. we eee ‘ HU Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. ¢C 74 
ae fe “ag ‘! ei on. sy gD Speen eel 16 Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. 2.000.222 00200. c 2. 49 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Tl. oo... . sees cess eee 46 provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Teun. .......c+0.- 79 
Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springmale, Comm. 22. .0ccecsce 27 Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 88 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. ..........0..0000ccc0ee eee 12 x KERR UE ur cake RS eae ace catalan s 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N.Y. .....-...0+s.-0- 3 Recordak Incorporated, | ee ER. NS canis icuseececetecee 61 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, lown ..............-. 36 Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas tees eee 94 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ..........cceececces 59 Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. ...........0.seeeeeeeees 56 
nN, VNC RTs on ao aid cin acnb GC aithn. wad Ka eseiv er waleae waar 47 Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kamsas ...............ccccees 19 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, SR errr eee 87 POUR MIRRNEE EE, UNI WIR, oo oie. 00 0.00.0 0.5 0. 5.0-0.0100 0 a0 00-9:0:04.008 5 
Davee SOStOM CORR, Tm LOW BORN, IN, To ccicikcscaasanscacs ene 48 a ee ae 49 
te on ig a ns Ca baal ee. « ocbiihecee 41 —, a Be a Bs ca dhacshaaeral drdi nae lpia 27 
a cn Oe SE os an oases bass dtee basaasanebs 27 BGRMRTE TABe, TRGIRMRDONM, BMG. on cnc cscs ccccccesccccccccs 40 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. JP A A o., ORD Ae CCRRBO OTD. iiss cascccciascccccases 27 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas ‘0 Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. ................. 0.00 cee 87 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 23 Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. ........... 0... cece ee eee 2 
Groves, W._E., New Orleans, La. ...............- 27s Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, I 1. ae) 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 38 ‘ PRL AT é aaa ° 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. ............ 27 eee > ag Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, os 
» State Life, Okls NUE WORMERS, | ain aime aio. ccciaoaiss ctcien 7 ese “seep ace geo ip relia pia a 
oe ober TA Tene ee DiS CREE IR TEED = United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, 89 
international Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. .... «2 United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. oo... . see eeee eee eee ees 4 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .................. 80 United Services Life, Washington, ID. C. 4 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. Gh, deine ak ee Si bciva adi hla aeitass fica R Washington National, Evanston, Ill. .................. Sisigat 13 
Eihenty Mate, GYGGNVMIG. Bo Ao. i vinncsceaciccsccdwcninnescaene ve 7 Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ...........0...... 93 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. Tree GR, SU BO, I, cc cncc ccc ccccccssccsescove i) 
_ of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. .......ccccsees £ Lg oer gy wae SS erry e 70 
4ife of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. ........ mn 7 Yolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. .......... 27 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Vo .............. 27 | 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston, Mass. Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. eee 27 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 
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BIG UMBRELLA, 
SMALL OUTLAY 


When buyers want—for whatever reason—the 
largest amount of immediate life insurance pro- 
tection they can get for the smallest possible out- 
lay, they continue to turn to Occidental’s Income 
Protection policy or rider. 


Decreasing Term for any period of 10 to 50 years, 
with or without a basic policy, and payable as in- 
come or single sum, this plan permits the buyer to 
raise a big, comforting umbrella over his family 
or business. 


And while be may not now think so, we know his 
needs or wants may some day change. So Income 
Protection is convertible—to anniversary nearest 
age 65—for the FULL amount then at risk—with- 
out evidence of insurability. 


Many widows already know the value of this 
“Women and Children First” plan. 








* THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS APPEARING IN LEADING NATIONAL MAGAZINES * 


Man with 
a magic pencil 


e--he represents the 


New England Life 


Give him a sheet of paper, and give him your 
confidence. Under his pencil there will grow a 
safe future for you and your family. 


The figures that he jots down and adds and 
multiplies will someday come marching back to 
your family, or to you — as income while you 
take life easy. Or as a welcome cash reserve 
when you need it. 





There are two main elements in this magic. 
First, this man from the New England Life 
knows all about the wonderful things that can 
be done with life insurance. 


But equally important, he also brings you 
the advantages of the New England Life 
contract. The guaranteed privileges of that 
liberal contract can help you in many ways. 


You see, the magic really isn’t in the pencil. 
It’s in the training of the New England Life 
agent, and in his ability to bring about a better 
life for you. Ask him freely for advice. It’s yours 


without obligation. 
COPR., 1956, N. E. M. Lt. COs 


A BETTER LIFE FOR YOU N EW ENG LAND 
Mhilidl LF E aoe 





